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F or You And Y ours 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


Again it is my privilege to wish you, in the name of THE SIGN Staff, a 
very Merry Christmas and most Happy New. Year. Nay the Divine Babe of 
Bethlehem abudantly bless you, your homes and your families with all the 
gifts and graces you mostly need. 


You will receive many such wishes during the holiday season. But 
none of them will be more sincere than ours. 


I honestly mean this. And yet I cannot help thinking that you have 
certain well-wishers whose good wishes for you, if not more sincere, are 
undoubtedly more effective than ours can be. 


These well-wishers are our devoted Foreign Missionaries. There are 
fourteen of them over in China. Twelve more apostles shall soon set forth. 
At present eight are at St. Paul's Monastery, Pittsburgh, Pa., and four at 
St. Gabriel's Monastery, Des Moines, Iowa. 


All these missionaries are your friends, as you are their 
benefactors. They have voluntarily made themselves poor in this world's 
goods, and must look to others to furnish the material aids that will help 
render successful their spiritual ministry. 


They are counting on you! And because they are convinced that you 
will not disappoint them, their good wishes for you are deep-rooted and 
sincere. 


Their good wishes must uecessarily be also effective. It is told of 
St. Catherine of Sienna that people thanked her for the favors which, 
they thought, had been obtained through her prayers for them. She had 
promised the prayers but had forgotten to say them. Our Lord revealed 
to her that because of her devotedness to Him her very wishes had obtained 
the favors granted. 


Not all the Saints are dead. Please read in the mission department 
of this issue Father Timothy McDermott's letter describing his capture 
by the bandits. It was written, not to THE SIGN, but to his Superior, with 
the request that it be not published. The Superior well knew the evident 
motive behind the request, and thought it better to publish the letter. 


Insulted, robbed, stripped, Father Timothy opened his arms to the 
murderous bandits and told them to shoot if they would. He would gladly 
have offered his life for the conversion of China. 


What he did, anyone of the other twenty-five Passionist Missionaries 
would have done under the same circumstances. Of such heroic and 
unselfish stuff are they made! 


Through THE SIGN they extend to you best wishes for joy and 
prosperity. These wishes are sincere and, don't doubt it, they are 
effective also. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


De NardhYivelt Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


WAITING FOR HIM 


»— N order to enable us to enter upon the Christ- 
mas festival with becoming devotion and a 
full measure of fervor the Church assigns 
the four weeks of Advent in special prepar- 

ation for that solemnity. During this period it is 
recommended that we transport ourselves in thought 
back to the long centuries when the chosen people de- 
rived their greatest consolation from the promise of 
the Messiah and their expectation of Him. To restore 
appreciation of any blessing we are advised to im- 
agine ourselves deprived of it; hence the motive sug- 
gested for our Advent meditations. We have only to 
recall the prayers and cries of the Hebrew prophets in 
order to learn how vehemently that people longed for 
the Messiah and how completely that desire domin- 

d their thoughts. Thus were they so eager to ask, 
“Art thou He Who is to come, or shall we expect an- 
other ?” 

Right before our eyes today we behold the tragic 
culmination of those hopes and desires. Owing to 
their strange perversity, their neglect of God’s warn- 
ings through His prophets, their absorption in material 
things and their consequent spiritual blindness, when 
the Savior did come the Jews could not identify Him 
with their material conceptions of the Messiah and 
they rejected Him. Then did God finally reject them 
and destroy their nation—all but a few just like holy 
Simeon who in an excess of joy exclaimed, “Now, O 
Lord, mayest Thou dismiss Thy servant in peace!” 

In the spectacle of the Jewish people still clinging 
tenaciously to their liturgy with its signs and cere- 
monies based largely on expectation of the Messiah, 
in their persistent denial of Him Who so clearly fore- 
told their misfortunes, that they should be dispersed 
and become pariahs among the nations and strangely 
despised by all, and in the general apathy with which 
they view the project of returning to the land of their 


fathers, we are solemnly reminded how a just Provi- 
dence deals with those who fail to appreciate its 
blessings. 

By seasonably meditating on a world without 
Christ, by earnestly inquiring what would have been 
our chances of salvation with only the expectation of 
a Savior to come, by simply asking what would be our 
lot and destiny without Him, we should derive such a 
measure of love and gratitude as will sustain us in 
every trial and help to assure our perseverance in 
God’s service. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 


HRISTMAS joy is normally permeated with the 
emotion of gratitude. It distinctly tends to be 
diffusive of itself. This trait finds expression 

in material tokens signifying our own joy and the 
wish that it be shared by others. 

True Christmas joy differs only in degree from 
the ecstatic joy of the soul entering upon the state of 
beatitude. This is the joy of possession of salvation 
irrevocably secured while that of the wayfarer is the 
joy of hope based pon what faith at this season 
reveals regarding our chances of salvation. In one 
instance the soul actually passes through the portals 
of Paradise, in the other there is gladsome realization 
that those portals are no longer barred against us and 
that, at Christ’s coming, the Angel with the flaming 
sword was withdrawn. 

It is this realization that begets genuine joy and 
the impulse to share it with others. While our joy at 
the Christmas season may be genuine in its source we 
should have a care that its impulses be properly direct- 
ed Such impulses should reach beyond the circle 
of our kindred and intimate friends. Contrast the 
transient emotion aroused by your tokens to them with 
the happiness occasioned when that impulse reaches 
out to where there are real distress and misery. The 
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time is at hand when you should plan such giving. 
The Church has her admirable agencies equipped to 
discover every form of distress and effectively to 
relieve it. Poverty, sickness and various forms of dis- 
ability are still the lot of many while prosperity seems 
so rife. And not to be forgotten is the harsh lot of 
those still without relief in the wake of the war, with- 
out clothing, without homes, and the thousands of little 
ones without parents! 


EXIT THE JULIAN CALENDAR 


N October 14th the Russian, Greek and Slavonic 
Churches with a jurisdiction over two hundred 
million people after tenaciously following the 

Julian calendar from their foundations moved all their 
reckonings forward from October first and thenceforth 
adopted the calendar established by Pope Gregory 
XIII in the year 1582. The Gregorian Calendar had 
been adopted by the other modern nations but not by 
Great Britain and our Colonies until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Hitherto we have observed our 
Greek neighbors celebrating Christmas early in Janu- 
ary. This retarding of the festival was due to the 
fact that too many leap years had been provided in 
‘the Julian calendar to make up for the fraction of a 
day over the 365 in each solar year. Pope Gregory 
at the time he reformed the calendar had to move the 
date forward ten days in order to conform with the 
seasons. By omitting the quadrennial leap day in the 
century years the first two numbers of which are not 
divisible by 4 (thus 1900 was not a leap year) the 
discrepancy in the Gregorian reckoning amounts to 
ony 26 seconds in a year. Not until about A. D. 5000 
will this amount to a full day. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


N a recent Sunday afternoon thousands made 

their way to Monastery Heights overlooking 

the city of Springfield, Mass. to witness the 
ceremony of breaking ground for a Passionist monas- 
tery and lay-retreat house. 

At the same time two thousand delegates were 
gathering in that city for the convention of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. The latter event 
gave occasion to the Boston Transcript to comment, in 
its own way, upon the prevalence of irreligion and 
how Congregationalism may be counted upon to apply 
a remedy. While statistics in evidence of religious 
indifference are sufficiently arresting, the Transcript 
contends, it is wrong to think that there is no way of 
escape. We are assured that 


More and more men are being convinced that there is 
a blessed relief from the pressure which our civilization 
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imposes upon us. . In spite of the apparent irreligion 
cf the modern world, there possibly was no period in man’s 
history when men were more concerned about spiritual 
realities. It is true that they do not say in so many words, 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,” but they mike 
the same demand nevertheless of organized Christianity, 
Demanding in their hearts a spiritual reality, they will never 
be satisfied with a graven image, but will instantly cry: 

Why do you make God inaccessible? 

Why do you shut Him in prisons of stone? 


This is transcendentalism begotten of Congreza- 
tionalism, in practice. In order to overcome evil in 
ourselves or in the world we are directed not to grapple 
closely with it, but lightly to disregard it, while we 
divert ourselves with soothing speculations about the 
gentler attributes of the Deity and the innate good 
of men. 


There was a striking contrast in the development 
of the same theme before the multitude on the neigh- 
boring heights. There also Bishop O’Leary and the 
other speakers described the reactions upon individ- 
uals and society of the present day material civiliza- 
tion. And the projected monastery and retreat house 
were represented as institutions fostered by the an- 
cient Church to help men in a practical way to escape 
the pressure of temporal affairs. 


That monastery, even as its prototypes in every 
land throughout the Christian centuries, would be a 
sanctuary of praise and supplication and would shelter 
those who are adepts in the sort of contemplation that 
reveals the Creator in His admirable attributes and in 
His true relations with His creatures. Hence the 
inspiration for apostolic labors and the proficiency j 
attracting men to the service of God and in presen 
higher motives for love of the neighbor. 


The retreat house also would serve as a haven of 
rest and meditation for those realizing that preoccupa- 
tion with material affairs dims the spiritual vision and 
produces a fatal languor in the spiritual faculties. 
Here God is indeed made accessible and reveals Him- 
self to the earnest soul causing it in joyous surprise to 
exclaim, “O Beauty ever ancient and ever new, too late 
have I known Thee, too late have I loved Thee!” At 
the same time there is self-examination through which 
ones inadequacies, frailties and offences are re-dis- 
covered and humbly acknowledged. And all this in a 
generous mood well adapted to beget resolutions to- 
ward permanent reformation and personal improve- 
ment. 

Without some such deliberate and well-charied 
approach to God all talk about craving “spiritual 
realities” and making God “accessible” is inane. That 
so-called “blessed relief” will scarcely come through 
casual glimpses of God amid the harassing affairs of 
life. Seeing God in nature is commendable. St. Paul 
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especially recommended that way of finding Him. 
But Christ Himself urged, “Come apart awhile and 
prey.” And “Come to Me all ye who are weary and 
heavily burdened and I will refresh you.” 


MARRIAGE OR A CAREER? 


T is well that women choose the married state 
only after serious deliberation. But all such 
deliberation should cease when, other conditions 

being favorable, the question of a career alone remains 
as an alternative, according to those whose actual 
experience and good judgment lend credibility to their 
views and advice upon this subject. It is gratifying 
to publish their views in opposition to those of their 
sex who in the flush of their success and freedom go so 

as to claim that for women the married state is a 

dition of slavery. 

Miss Elizabeth Marbury, officer in the League of 
Cathoic Women, Democratic Women’s Leader and 
representative of authors and playwrights here and 
abroad says in her memoirs: 

| firmly believe that every woman should marry if this 
is humanly possible. Her one indisputable field of useful- 
ness is in the bearing and raising of children. This is 
the end for what God intended her. I wish that before any 
girl decides against matrimony on general principles that 
she come and see me before it is too late. Because this is 
a subject upon which my advice would be of benefit, as I 
know what I have lived. 


If a woman through her own conceit registers against 
marriage in favor of some problematical career, she will 
fnd, provided she lived long enough, that all through life 
she is at best only a misfit. She may live creditably and 

en accomplish great good. Her influence may be of great 
6: to the world, nevertheless, she has missed the normal 
expression of all these things clamoring within her for ut- 
terance. 

Her natural territory is her home, even if it is a tiny 
fat. She should realize that mothers of great men have 
contributed to their making. If, on the other hand, the 
bearing of children have legitimately been denied her, she 
can prove herself a great helpmate to her husband, and if 
she is more richly endowed in vision and capacity than he, 
she can encourage and mother him and be a silent influence 
in making a good man better and a bad man less evil. 


Miss Annie Matthews as Register of New York 
County holds the highest paid political office among 
the women of America, and she agrees: 

If marriage is referred to as a condition of slavery 
because women cannot continue their careers and have a 
home with children as well, I should like to say this. After 
I've worked so many years I don’t understand the craving 
fora career. Only few of us are geniuses. 

The rest of us when we refer to a career in grand terms 
mean simply a job in a store, in an office, with two weeks 
vacations. Personally, a happy home and children would 
be worth more to me than any career.” 


AMERICANS IN THE MAKING 


N many quarters the fear persists that the im- 
migrant will pervert American traditions. It 
matters not that such a view argues the feeble- 

ness of the genius animating American traditions and 
institutions. All the evidence points to the compet- 
ency of that genius to reject the incompatible, to 
mould, to assimilate. Whatever a few centuries’ evolu- 
tion has established as distinctively American in 
sports, in art, in literature, in politics, the son of the 
immigrant is promptly allured to it and is impartially 
applauded when he gains distinction. Should it be 
poetry, “be grateful for the individual note he con- 
tributes and adopt it for your own as he has adopted 
the country”, says Robert Frost, poet, ex-Swedenborg- 
ian and New Englander by a long line of paternal 
ancestry. He adds: 


I had an aunt in New England who used to talk long 
and loud about the foreigners who were taking over this 
country. Across the way from her house stood a French 
Catholic Church which the new people of the village had 
put up. Every Sunday my aunt would’stand at her window, 
behind the curtain, and watch the steady stream of men 
and women pouring into the Church. Her mouth would 
twist in the way that seems peculiar to dried up New Eng- 
landers and she would say, “My soul!” Just that. “My 
soul!” All the disapproval and indignation and disgust 
were concentrated in these two words. She never could 
see why I laughed at her, but it did strike me very funny 
for her to be calling on her soul for help when this mass of 
industrious people were going to church ‘to save theirs. 


New England is constantly going through periods of 
change.- In my own State, Vermont, there have been three 
distinct changes of population. First came the Irish, then 
the French and now the Poles. There are those among 
us. who raise their hands in horror at this, but what does 
it matter. All these people are becoming, have become, 
Americans. If soil is sacred, then I would say that they are 
more godly in their attitude toward it. The Pole to-day 
in New England gets much more out of his plot of ground 
than does his Yankee neighbor. . To-day the Pole 
tmay not be aware of the beauty of the old Colonial house 
he buys and may in same cases desecrate it, but three 
generations from now, two generations, his children will be 
proud of it and may even boast of Yankee heritage. It 
has been done before; it will be done in the future. 


I was amused years ago by the form this jealousy of 
tradition can take. One of the most brilliant pupils in the 
class at college was the son of a Polish farmer. Everybody 
admitted his mental superiority. But the old New England- 
ers would not swallow the pill as given. They sugar-coated, 
by back-stairs gossip, which insisted that the real father of 
the boy must have been a Yankee. 


We are supposed to be a broadminded country, yet in 
this respect we are very narrow. Nobody worries about 
foreign strains in English or French literature and politics. 
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Nobody thinks that England has been tainted by Disraeli 
or Zangwill or Lord Reading. They are taken as English- 
mien, their works are important as English works. The 
same is true of French writers of foreign strain. We seem 
to lack the courage to be ourselves. 


MUTUAL EMBARRASSMENT 


MONG those engaged in furthering the inter- 

ests of a religious and missionary magazine 

like THE SIGN those to whom the soliciting 
work is assigned are least to be envied. At an early 
stage THE SIGN withdrew its small force of lay- 
solicitors and thenceforth depended upon direct ap- 
peal to our friends among the clergy and laity. 

After all, it is almost entirely from the laity that 
the material support must come for the project imposed 
upon us by the Holy See—the evangelization of mil- 
lions of the Chinese province of Hunan. In compli- 
ance with the directions of the Holy See the Eastern 
Province of the Passionists planned to have twenty- 
five priests, a high percentage of its busy personnel, 
in the allotted China field by 1925. So numerous were 
the volunteers that more than the designated number 
will be on the ground a few months hence. The next 
band will be increased by four priests from the West- 
ern Province. What has been accomplished in the 
short period of two years is surely a rare instance of 
missionary enterprise. There have been no disillu- 
sionments regarding the hardships. American genius 
and character have happily adjusted themselves to 
the circumstances and there was little delay in gather- 
ing the rich harvest of souls. The Passionist Fathers 
have done their share in draining their ranks of cap- 
able workers, but it should be evident that they are 
not subsidized to support these workers in proportion 
to the results attainable through their unbounded zeal 
and spirit of sacrifice. Hence the reasonableness of 
the plea for the material support necessary for the 
successful development of a work assuredly blessed 
and approved by Him Who said, “Go, teach all 
nations,” and Who gave His life that all might be 
saved. 

Nevertheless it is generally with embarrassment 
that a pastor is requested to allow that message to be 
conveyed to his people through the ordinary medium 
of THE SIGN. It matters not that THE SIGN itself 
is a highly readable and edifying periodical, nor that 
the ultimate purpose of its appeal is unselfish, magnan- 
imous and truly apostolic. Almost invariably the 
pastor himself can allow but brief intervals to pass 
by without likewise appealing to his flock to aid him 
in his indispensable plans for the material upkeep 
and spiritual life of the parish. 

Few pastors could allow others thus to intrude 
upon their resources if they did not depend upon 
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Providence to compensate for what they and ther 
people do in an apostolic spirit for the eternal welfare 
of others. 

We should hesitate to exclude the foreign-mis- 
sion appeal in deciding upon the limits of our capacity 
to give. Catholics as well as othes, sooner or later 
realize that appeals to their charity are due to come 
ceaselessly and from various sources. There is no 
use in becoming irritated about it, as the poet warrs: 

“For giving is living” the angel said, 

“Go feed to the hungry sweet charity’s bread.” 
“And must I keep giving again and again?” 
My selfish and querulous answer came. 
“Ah, no!” said the angel, piercing me through, 
“Just give till the Master stops giving to you.” 


REDERICK V. Van de Water, reviewer for the 

N. Y. Tribune, confesses to an extraordinary 

sympathy for animals. He is particularly op- 

posed to the methods commonly employed to capture 

them in their wild state. With such a spirit he must 

have a keen admiration for the tender St. Francis of 

Assisi. And it is quite inconceivable that he could 

have been inspired with the following startling climax 

had he not in earnest meditation clearly visualized the 
sufferings of the Redeemer: 


TO A FUR SCARF 


The trap jaws clanked and held him fast; 
None marked his fright; none heard his cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide, uncomprehending eyes. 


THE PASSION AND CRUELTY 


And watched the sky grow dark above 
And watched the sunset burn to gray, 

And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away. 


Then day came rosy from the East, 
But still those steel jaws kept their hold 
And no one watched the prisoned beast 
But Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. 


Oppressed by pain, his dread grew numb; 
Fright no more stirred his flagging breath. 
He longed in vain to see him come, 
The awful biped, bringing death. 


The day flapped past on heavy wing, 
He saw the shadows longer grow, 
A hopeless, wracked and dying thing 
Encircled by the trampled snow. 


Then through the gloom that night came’ One 
Who set the timid spirit free. 

“T know thy anguish, little son, 
So once men trapped and tortured me.” 





Christmas at Bethlehem 


By CypriEN JourDAIN, C. P. 


T is at Bethlehem that one must spend the 
feast of Christmas in order to feel all that 
this solemn feast possesses of beauty in it- 
self and in its liturgical offices. 

There, Christmas day has a special splendor, a 
magnificence undreamed of, unimaginable, nay! im- 
possible to describe! Christmas! Bethlehem! How 
many times, in the years of my youth, have I longed 

e at Bethlehem! And now I am to be there, not 

ought or desire, but tomorrow, Christmas day, I 
am to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in the holy 
grotto where the Savior of the world was born, in the 
very place where Mary laid her First-Born wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. 

Christmas Eve I set out from Jerusalem en route 
to Bethlehem. The road, dotted with caravans, like 
the time, no doubt, of the census ordered by Caesar 
Augustus, seemed to me sacred ground, full of poetic 
legends and of touching biblical and gospel recol- 
lections. 

On the left, where the road begins to ascend, is a 
huge stone-curbed well where the flocks and caravans 
come to quench their thirst. It is the Well of the Magi. 
It was here that the Magi when leaving Jerusalem 
again caught sight of the star that was to lead them 
tothe Crib. Bei el Hadesmou—The Well of the Rest- 
iis Place—is the name given it by the natives be- 

e Mary and Joseph stopped there on the way 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem. 

A little farther, on the other side of the road, is 
along strip of rock enclosing innumerable small peb- 
bles like peas, whence the nick-name: “The Field of 
Chick-Peas”. The legend narrates that a man was 
sowing peas there at the time when the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph passed by on their way to Bethlehem. 
Our Blessed Lady asked the man what he was 
sowing. ; 

“Pebbles”, he retorted. 

“Well, then, you shall reap pebbles.” 

But here we are at the top of the road with Beth- 
lehem spread out before us. 

Hail Bethlehem! Rightly are you called “House of 
Brea” for it was there He was born Who is the True 
Bread of Life! 

Hail Ephrata—“The Fertile”—fruitful indeed, for 
God Himself is the Fruit of your harvest! It was with 
this cry of Faith that St. Paul saluted this blessed vil- 
lage which gave birth to the Savior of the World, and 
this salutation of the illustrious Roman naturally rises 
from our hearts on beholding the ancient City of 
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David. Hail Bethlehem! may thy name ever resound 
in our ears and awaken recollections full of charm 
and of sweet mysteries! 


Although Jerusalem and its surroundings bear the 
seal of deep desolation and recall the Justice of Heaven 
weighing heavily on a deicidal city, here everything 
seems to smile and breathe forth the peace and joy of 
living. Its hills with graceful curves, its peaceful 
valleys flecked with fig and olive trees and overrun 
with rambling vines, suddenly beautify a countryside 
which up to this point is so bleak and disheartening. 
The slopes are greener, the rocks themselves seem to 
take on a different tint. And it is said that here where 
the Sun of Justice radiated His life-giving rays, the 
sun shines forth in all the fullness of its glory. 


HE little town of Bethlehem, situated, as it is, 
on the summit of two hills, seems like a big 
spray of flowers and verdure placed in the midst 

of the barren and arid mountains of Judea. It is the 
home of David the sweet-faced auburn-haired lad up- 
on whom the Savior’s eye lovingly rested. It is here 
in the midst of his brethren that the ancestor of Christ 
received the royal unction from the hands of Samuel. 
God had indeed said to the prophet: “Fill thy horn 
with oil, and come, that I may send thee to Isai the 
Bethlemite: for I have provided me a king among his 
sons.” (I Kings 16)1). 

But over and above all that, in the course of the 
centuries it was to be the birth-place of Jesus—He 
was to be its eternal glory. “And thou Bethlehem 
Ephrata”, I thoughtfully murmured as I dwelt on each 
syllable of the prophet Michaes’ prediction,—‘thou 
art a little one among thousands of Juda: out of thee 
shall He come forth unto me that is to be the Ruler 
in Israel”. (Micheas 5|2). 


I had now reached the entrance to Bethlehem. 
On this spot stands a structure modest in appearance 
and surmounted with a cupola. In every detail it is 
like the edifices or Santons that Mussulmen raise over 
the burial-place of their dead. It is the tomb of 
Rachel, Jacob’s spouse who died while giving birth to 
Benjamin, who was interred here by Jacob on the road 
from Bethlehem. In the interior of this tomb is a 
large white cenotaph almost filling a room that is bare 
of ornament. At certain times of the year, the Jews 
bible in hand, arraying themselves in a circle round 
this catafalque of stone, and swaying their bodies to 
and fro give vent to loud and confused lamentations. 





They weep there, like Jacob, for her, who was the 
most beautiful among women and the most beloved 
of the spouses of the House of Israel. They come to 


join their voices with the 
great Voice of Death who 
wails, say they, their na- 
tional hymn of mourning 
from the time that Israel 
was first dispersed and has 
been a wanderer and vaga- 
bond on earth. “A voice 
was heard on high of la- 
mentation, of mourning 
and weeping, of Rachael 
weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be com- 
forted for them, because 
they are not.” (Jer. 31|15). 
St. Matthew mentions this 
sorrow of Rachael while re- 
counting the massacre of 
the Innocents. This recol- 
lection dates, without a 
doubt, from that epoch be- 
cause even then the tomb 
of Rachael at the gates of 
Bethlehem was held in 
deepest’ veneration. 


The first thing that 
struck me in entering the 
town, were the straight as- 
cending streets, and, along- 
side the streets, the low 
huts filled with heaps of 
nacre that five or six work- 
men were sawing, chisel- 
ing and fashioning into 
crosses, rosaries and med- 
als that one sees so abund- 
antly displayed in stores 
here and at Jerusalem. 


L REACHED the great 
plaza and stood be- 
fore the basilica 
erected by St. Helena over 
the Grotto of the Nativity. 
Its appearance is the same 
today as in the time it was 
built by the pious mother 
of Constantine. It is the 
only Constantinian basilica 
that has during the course 
of the centuries almost en- 
tirely preserved its primi- 
tive form. 
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large Latin Cross. 








“Venite Adoremus!” 
By J. Corson Miller 


"Twas in the town of Bethlehem, 
Where travelers lay asleep, 

That low along the eastern sky 

A Star did vigil keep. 

Amen, Amen! sing ye NOEL! 
And ring ye soft the Yuletide-bell--- 


It is a tale men love to tell--- 


A Star did Vigil keep. 


A barn stood bare in Bethlehem, 
Against the night a-cold; 

O simple Manger, strewn with straw, 
Bless thee a thousand-fold! 

Amen, Amen! the Ox’s head 
Upraised was to Warm His bed. 

O noble Babe, thus comforted! 
Praise Thee a thousand-fold! 


The shepherds came to Bethlehem--- 

Meek men whom love made strong; 

They wove the Mother and her Babe 

A merrie Christmas-song. 

Amen, Amen! joy soared on high 

And soon the Three Wise Men came by--- 
They saw the Star lean down the sky, 

Like a living torch of song. 


And in the Barn of Bethlehem 

The Magi knelt them down; 

They brought frankincense, gold and myrrh 
To a King without a crown. 

Amen, Amen! O Babe Divine! 

Though poor, yet sprung from David’s line, 
Whose coming was God’s gift benign, 

And poverty His crown. 


But ’round that roof in Bethlehem, 

That housed a mangered stall; 

The North-Wind whispered bitter words 

Of hate, a Cross, and gall. 

Amen, Amen! in the years to be--- 

(The Night-Wind muttered “Thirty-Three”’) 
’Twixt birth and death, what agony, 

For Sin that brought man’s fall! 








It has five naves. Its plan is austerely simple— 


It is a remarkable and unique fact that ‘his 


monument in Palestine 1s 
withstood the ravages of 
the invasions and wars 
that occasioned the ruin of 
so many other sanctuaries, 
Twice the Turks tried to 
raze the basilica, but failed 
in the attempt. Wher a 
Sultan of Egypt tried to 
transport the columns and 
tables of marble of the ba. 
silica to his palace ij 
Cairo, a huge serpent 4@ 
gled out, it is said, from the 
wall, bit at and split in 
pieces in spite of their size 
one length of marble aiter 
another to the very last col- 
umn, strewing its path 
with debris, and, disappear- 
ing, left the workmen in 
profound dismay. 

My first visit, of 
course, was to the Grotto 
of the Nativity which forms 
a little crypt beneath the 
choir of the basilica. | 
hastened to see it and to 
kneel there in that poor ob- 
scure spot where the a 
ior of the world first 
the light of day, and where 
the Angels and shepherds 
and Magi adored with si- 
lent reverence the new-bom 
Messias. There, falling on 
my knees, overwhelmed 
with emotion, I kissed the 
star that indicates the ex- 
act place where Mary laid 
her First-Born, and reac the 
words encircling the silver 
star: Hic de Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est— 
“Here Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary.” 
I felt myself transported 
back twenty centuries and 
seemed to hear the ecio of 
the angelic refrain: “(Glory 
to God on high.” 

The joy and _ the 
peace that one experiences 
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uch moments cannot be described. I remained 
there, I do not know how long; but soon the bells of 
Betilehem rang forth their joyous tones—the grand 
solemnity of Christmas had begun at Bethlehem. 
“First Vespers” ushers in the Feast, the Latin Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem officiating as celebrant. He is to 
arrive at two o'clock, but long before that hour, the 
place is filled with a crowd whose numbers were every 
miniite being increased. All at once a great wave of 
commotion ripples through the crowd—the Patriarch 
js coming. Some young men of Bethlehem, astride 
their horses, open a way for him, followed by an es- 
cort of soldiers. Then, a priest, mounted on a white 
horse, carrying the processional cross, immediately 
precedes the automobile of the Patriarch. Numerous 
@: and religious in their choir habits are there to 
receive him. The Patriarch alights from the auto- 
mobile, puts on his pontifical robes; then, to the tones 
of the Te Deum, the procession, followed by the whole 
Christian population together with many Mussulmen, 
passes into the Basilica of St. Helena. It is a magni- 
ficient spectacle of Faith, every face radiates with joy 
and happiness. 


‘T 10:00 p. m. the bells again invite the faithful 
to the church, and their ringing seems to toll 
the words of the Divine Office :Venite adoremus 

—“Come, let us adore.” Matins is chanted with great 
solemnity, and our attention is especially struck by the 
“Invitatory” harmoniously rendered by the men’s 
choir, responded to by a choir of youngsters with pure 
silvery voices. This alternate chanting produces an 
ingxpressible effect. It reminds one of that heavenly 

gue which took place, twenty centuries ago, be- 
tween the Angels and the Shepherds. 

After Matins, Solemn Pontifical Mass is cele- 
brated by the Patriarch. It is midnight, and the si- 
lence of the hour adds an air of mystery to the sol- 
emnity of the occasion. The church is literally 
crowded with the faithful and all the Catholic Con- 
suls of the Foreign Powers are present in the places 


of honor. When the Patriarch intones the Gloria in 
cxcelsis, the music, admirably interpreted and exe- 
cuted, seemed to me like the chanting of the angelic 
choirs. Never before did the notes of the organ seem 
so sweet, nor the strains of the chant so heavenly, nor 
the perfume of the incense so agreeable, nor the lights 
of the great tapers so illuminating. You would think 
you were in Paradise! 

But I am thinking of a still greater happiness. I 
am to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on the Altar 
of the Crib! Who can express what the soul experi- 
ences in such moments! What a grace! To say Mass 
in the Grotto of Bethlehem, on Christmas Night, on 
the very spot where the Savior of the World was laid 
in the Manger! Christmas Day, Masses are cele- 
brated all day long in the Grotto of the Nativity from 
midnight till four and five o’clock of the evening, ac- 
cording to the number of priests. 

Pontifical Mass ended, the procession forms near 
the Grotto. The Patriarch receives the image of the 
Infant Jesus and, preceded by the clergy and followed 
by an immense crowd, carries it to the Crib, where 
twenty centuries ago, Christ was laid there by the 
Holy Virgin herself. 

There, the Deacon chants the Gospel of the Na- 
tivity, and after the words: Et peperit hic filium suum 
primogenitum, et pannis Eum involvit—‘And she 
brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped Him up 
in swaddling clothes”—he stopped for a moment. The 
Celebrant then lays the Infant on the silver star, gets 
down on his knees and wraps Him in silken bands. 
This done, the deacon continuing the Gospel says: Et 
reclinavit Eum in hoc praesepio—‘And laid Him in 
this manger.” (Luke 2/7). Then the Pontiff arises, 
takes the Infant, and proceeds to place Him in the 
manger. It is a solemn instant. Tears of joy flow 
from every eye! At the very moment as twenty cen- 
turies ago, the Gloria in Excelsis again resounds, all 
the bells of Bethlehem making the mountains of Juda 
reverbrate with their thrilling echo: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest and peace on earth to men of good will!” 





We hope the nineteenth amendment will be 
directed against the professional reformers.—Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

before we run out of “weeks,” 
“honest - week’s - work week ?”—Boston 
Leather Repoter. 


why not have an 
Shoe and 


I. Zangwill, whose remarks sometimes sound as 
if he vere using a comma instead of a period after the 
initial. strengthens a suspicion already pretty well es- 
tablis ed that a pleasant novelist is not necessarily a 
great statesman.— Washington Star. 


The law of supply and demand doesn’t always 
obtain. Look how many reformers we have, and how 
little reform.—Bethlehem Globe. 


It is stated that since Prohibition there has been 
more lunacy in the U. S. We can well believe it— 
judging by the songs they send us.—London Opinion. 


Women campaign workers in Queens County, New 
York, demanded half of the party campaign fund, 
indicating that women’s demands under enfranchise- 
ment have fallen off about 50 per cent.—Boston Trans- 
script. 





Western Passionists Join China Mission Band 


By Dominic CaLLanan, C. P. 


VER nineteen hundred years ago our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ called to Himself 
and His service twelve men. He summoned 
them from their various occupations and 

stations in life, and asked them to leave all that they 
loved and possessed, and dedicate themselves to the 
work He would assign them. This they willingly did, 
and today we of the twentieth century are reaping the 
fruits of their generosity. Nor are we unmindful of 
those to whom we owe 

so much. A Christian 

world and a civilization 

unsurpassed bless the 

very names of the 

twelve Apostles, and 

their memories _ shall 

forever be revered. 


The Divine call which 
summoned ‘Peter and 
Paul from home and 
friends and country, the 
Divine mission which 
sent them forth into a 
Pagan world to Chris- 
tianize and civilize it, 
aye, to conquer it in 
Christ’s Name for 
Christ’s sweet sake, has 
summoned and _= sent 
countless others to do the 
same noble work for the 
same sweet Master, 
Christ. Ireland has had 
a Patrick, England an 
Augustine, Germany a 
Boniface and France a 
Remi. Our own great 
country, (God bless and 
prosper her!) still 
cherishes the memories 
of Jogues and Rasle and 
Lallement, nor will she ever forget the names of White 
and Badin and Nerinckx. They are forever united 
with the glorious history of our American Church. 

These men were Apostles, one and all, and they 
labored as Apostles in the Master’s vineyard, then a 
barbarous and unconverted world, and they labored 
not alone, neither did they labor in vain. Countless 
others, unnamed but not unskilful workmen, shared 
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MORE APOSTLES FOR CHINA 
(MEMBERS OF WESTERN PROVINCE OF AMERICAN 
PASSIONISTS) 


the burdens of these better known laborers, and to. 
day, happy, peaceful, prosperous nations thank them 
for the blessings which their apostolic labors have 
brought them. 

It is true, indeed, that in our own time God’ 
enemy has sown cockle in fields where the Master 
sowed wheat, and some of the cockle has taken root 
and has grown into maturity. We have but recently 
struggled through the horrors of a war which e 

fair to wreck the 
groundwork of Chris 
tian civilization. Fool 
ish men who reckon 
meekness was weakness, 
and humility as coward. 
ice, thought to destroy 
the work of Him Who 
was meek and humble 
of heart. But these fools 
forgot that He is God, 
The cockle has _ been 
consumed by the fire it 
fed and fanned, and 
Christ’s laborers are 
busy again sowing good 
seed in fields that were 
really harrowed and gill. 
ed by those who s 

to render them barren 
forever. 


ROM the far off 

land of Chita, a 

country vast it 
area and immense it 
population, Christ, the 
lover of souls, has called 
for laborers to come and 
toil with Him in fields 
not barren but uncul- 
tivated. He has called 
to us who have knawn for centuries the blessings 
of a faith that is of God, and has asked that we share 
our blessings with those not so fortunate nor so less 
ed as we. 

And He has not appealed in vain. The ca’! that 
sént Peter to Rome, and Paul to Corinth, and Fatrick 
to Ireland, and Xavier to the Indies, sends four »f ou 
own young apostles into the desolate but fertile fields 
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of far off China. Here they will labor as Christ’s 
husbandmen “bearing the burdens and the heat of the 
day,” toiling willingly, wisely, tirelessly, that the good 
secd may be sown in rich soil, and bring forth fruit 
a hundredfold. 

On Tuesday, September 19th, the call for Vol- 
unteers to labor in the “field afar” was sounded 
throughout the Western Province of the Passionists 
in America, a Province which, though new and strug- 
gliag here at home, has generously offered to lend a 
helping hand in a land where “the harvest indeed is 
great, but the laborers are few.” Each of our six 
Communities heard the call, and every Community 
responded with a generous number of volunteers. But, 

as the newest community of the Province, the last 

rn of our six foundations, that won the honor of 
the call. 


From the lately founded Retreat of St. Gabriel, 
Des Moines, Ia., the first four representatives of the 
Western Passionists in China were chosen. The 
honored ones are Fathers Gregory McEttrick, Anthony 
Maloney, William Westhoven and Cyprian Frank. 
Those who know these chosen four will feel that the 
Passionists of the West are well represented indeed, 
in the members of their Province whom God has so 
signally honored by calling upon them to leave home 
and country for His Name’s sake to labor in China. 


Mine was the privilege and the honor to know them 

intimately and well, to live with them for years in 

close relationship, to teach them, and to be, in turn, 

taught by them. China is fortunate, indeed, and bless- 
in her newest apostles. 


N the four young men who were chosen from 

among many to carry the message of Christ 

- ~ Crucified to those who have never known its 

sweet appeal three States of the Union are represented: 
Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois. 


Father Gregory, known in the world as John 
McEttrick, though born in New York, claims Ohio as 
his home State. When a small child his parents 
moved from New York City to Columbus, Ohio, where 
they have since made their home. As a boy, our young 
Missionary attended St. Aloysius’ School in that city, 
and it was while serving as an altar boy that he first 
became acquainted with the Passionists through one 
of our Fathers who conducted a mission in his parish 
church. He is not the first of his family who has been 
blessed with a religious vocation. An older sister, 
Mary, now known as Sister Mary Constantine of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, was the first to 
represent the family in Religion. She is now teaching 
at Trinity College in Washington, D. C. 

father William, known in the world as Lawrence 
Westhoven, is a native of the Buckeye State. He was 


born in Liberty Center, Ohio, in a district where Cath- 
olics are scarce but staunch and true. The Managing 
Editor of The Sign can best explain the presence of 
this young man in the ranks of the Passionist Apostles 
to China. It was while Fr. Harold was doing pioneer 
work in the outlying districts of the then newly formed 
diocese of Toledo that Father William first saw a 
Passionist missionary. That he was impressed is 
evident, for he is today a member of the same mis- 
sionary Order. Like his companion, Fr. Gregory, Fr. 
William shares the honor of a religious vocation with 
his sister, Sister Mary Grace, Dominican, who is now 
teaching in the parish school of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Father Anthony Maloney is a native son of Louis- 
ville, Ky. His parents are numbered among the old 
settlers in St. Aloysius’ Parish (Irish Hill), and the 
news has long since gone ‘round among parishioners, 
that their own Jimmy Maloney is soon to go to China 
to labor there as a missionary. Jimmy is one among 
many Maloneys, and he will very likely share the 
honor of his religious vocation with a junior member of 
his family at a not far distant date. 

Father Cyprian Frank is a native of Illinois. 
Born and reared in Mount Carmel, a small city in the 
Belleville diocese, not far removed from St. Louis, 
Mo. He learned to know and love the Passionists in his 
early youth. But it was not until his young manhood 
that he joined their ranks. After spending five years 
in the diocesan seminary, studying for the secular 
priesthood, Father Cyprian’s first love reasserted it- 
self, and at the age of twenty-five, after having begun 
his theological course, he came to our Novitiate at 
Louisville, to begin his life as a Passionist. He shares 
the honor of his vocation with a brother, who may 
some day labor near him in the foreign field. His 
younger brother Francis, known in religion as Brother 
Eugene, is a member of the Society of The Divine 
Word, a Missionary Congregation, whose members 
have done and are still doing a noble work on the 
home and foreign missions. 


N December 22, 1923, these four missionaries 
will be elevated to the sacred dignity of the 
priesthood by Bishop Thomas Drumm of Des 
Moines and after offering the First Holy Mass on the 
following day, they will depart for the East, there to 
join eight more of their religious brethren in whose 
company they will set out for the land which shall 
henceforth claim their time and talents, their labor 
and love till their lives are spent for its conversion. 
“Ad multos annos,” noble band! And may God’s 
blessing ever accompany you even as the love of your 
brethren shall follow you—to the utmost ends of the 
earth. 





The Wise Woman And The Angel 


By Lucy M. Curp 


DON’T know whether you’ve ever heard 

it before, but the reason why there is such 

an atmosphere of cheery cordiality and good 

will round about Christmas time is just this: 
because the whole world is thronged with little angels, 
who fly to and fro like swallows gathering in autumn, 
as they fly they keep whispering to everybody they 
pass on the way until everyone has heard their whispers 
and smiled and tried to tell it further. I know you'll 
be thinking of Bethlehem by now and be almost ready 
to-denounce me as a heretic. 

“Angels, indeed!”—you say—‘‘and how about that 
stable far away whereon the star shines and whereto 
the kings and shepherds come? Is it not from there 
that the happiness of the world should radiate? 
Angels, indeed!” 

Wait, my friend; like Peter of old, you are too 
hasty. 

Of all the good folk who keep Christmas in the 
midst of convivality and merriment, have you ever 
paused to reflect how many there are who never send 
one thought out to that goal of the Wise Men in the 
East ?—of whose gifts and bounties not one is made 
in the Name of Him Who, in giving Himself to us that 
night so long ago, gave all? Alas! to hearts so long 
grown cold, to ears so long grown deaf, the sweetest 
echo from Bethlehem carries no message; and so the 
angels, for whom the stable in the East has made 
earth Heaven, take up their abode here below for the 
time and strive to make straight the crooked ways 
through the hearts of men. They whisper words of 
cheer and goodwill and inspire deeds of kindness and 
sympathy (for these things appeal to man the world 
over) the while they hope for words of Faith and Hope 
and deeds of Charity to spring from the heart by and 
by, so that the way may be prepared for the Three and 
Thirty years’ journey of the Weary Traveller they 
know of. And hard, indeed, must be the heart of him 
to whom the angels have naught to say—they remem- 
ber that God has given them charge over all His 
creatures as of His most precious treasures; many of 
them, alas, will reject Him in the end, but, until that 
end, they never despair, for angels are the expres- 
sion of the optimism, if we may so speak, of God 
Himself. 


ND now to my story. It must have been a very, 
very optimistic angel, indeed, who, one fine 
Christmas undertook the conversion of Miss 
Esther D. Browning, M.D., D.S., F.LS., F.Z.S., etc., 
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etc. When the angel first came across Miss Esther 
she was standing in a strangelooking apartment at the 
top of her house in one of the London squares, S.W. 
There were shelves all round the walls filled with an 
assortment of weird objects in queer colored liquids, 
a skeleton of an ourang-outang stood in one corner— 
(at first glance the angel thought it was the mortal 
remains of a man who had died of fright—think of 
that when next you have the chance of observing 
osseous supports of a hoary Simian and you won't 
surprised at the mistake on the part of the angel, 
who had hitherto never bothered himself about such 
things)—there was no furniture to speak of beyond a 
plain wooden table, a stool and a tall chest with a 
label stuck on each drawer. There was a brilliant 
electric light under a green shade over the table, and 
near this stood Miss Esther. Her brown hair wavel 
back from the white forehead, her lips were firmly 
set with an air of determination, her spectacled eyes 
were steadfastly bent over her work, and her steady 
white hands carefully and dexterously wielded a knife, 
for she was dissecting a young monkey. 

For a moment the angel watched spellbound: but 
when the monkey’s fur was off, the poor little body 
looked so excessively like the corpse of an attenuated 
baby that he sighed deeply at the pitiful resemblance. 

The sigh was so pronounced that Miss Eg 
overheard it; it startled her evidently, for her ha 
suddenly shook, her knife slipped, cut right through 
some important part of the animal’s anatomy, and 
spoilt her work. The angel was startled, for Miss 
Esther threw her knife on the table and stood up 
resolutely. 

“That settles it,” she said aloud, “the doctor is 
right—there’s nothing for it but a change. My nerves 
must be all wrong—spoiling an important piece of 
work like that—dear, dear!” 


HE moved about the room for a minute or two 
putting various objects away, pressed the elec- 
tric light button, and went away closi:.g the 

door sharply behind her. The surroundings were so 
unpleasantly strange to the angel that ke could think 
of nothing to say to the remarkable ‘ady with the 
knife; but when she had gone he began to wonder 
how on earth he would set about diverting her atten- 
tion from the weird occupations she evidently revelled 
in to the infinitely more important subjects which lay 
within his own sphere. It was an intense relief to 
him, then, to find that the lady did not always live in a 
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laboratory, wielding knives and surrounded by bones 
and bottles. When next he came across her, it was 
late that night, and Esther was sitting before a glow- 
ing fire in her bedroom. A loose pink wrapper 
enveloped her, her brown hair fell loosely about 
her shoulders, and, looking ten years younger without 
her spectacles, her pale face was tinged with the warm 
glow from the fire, while her eyes were fixed dreamily 
on the red coals. Dream-time—if you mind what your 
dreams are about—is a good time for angels’ visits, 
and so when this angel saw Esther dreaming thus, his 
spirits went up like quicksilver in the sunlight. In a 
second his plan was made and he laid his first snare. 
Esther was thinking so intently that her thoughts were 

st audible, so the angel soon caught the thread 
awe began suggesting things to her, for it hadn’t taken 
him long after he had got into that room to find out 
what was the matter with her. That chipped, rather 
dingy, statue of Our Lady, relegated to a distant corner 
among various half-discarded ornaments, while a 
marble Venus stood between the flowers on the mantel- 
shelf; that torn and soiled Garden of the Soul at the 
back of all the fine volumes in the book-case; that 
scattered handful of beads among the trinklets—all 
this in face of that terrible room with the knives and 
bottled horrors could mean but one thing—Esther had 
bartered her Faith for Knowledge and exchanged her 
Soul for Science. As she sat in the low chair before 
her fire, she did not know, of course, that the angel 
was hovering over her, trying with all his might to 
make her think as he wanted her to. She was debat- 
ing in her own mind where she would go for the change 
@: her nerves were so much in need of, when 
stdcenly the thought flashed across her brain— 

“Why not go to the Glen?” 


HE Glen, of all ridiculous places at this time of 

the year! she said to herself. And yet— she 

hesitated—and was lost. Before long she had 
hastily penned a note asking for a room at the farm- 
house in the village where the Glen, her old home, 
was situated, and then, smiling to herself at the readi- 
ness with which the address she had hardly thought of 
for years had come to her pen she threw off her pink 
wrapper and went to get into bed. Then a strange 
thing happened—before she realized it she found her- 
self kneeling beside her bed with her hands clasped 
before her just as she used to do twenty—thirty years 
ago. 

She stood up quickly, nervously. “What has come 
over me?” she thought. “I haven’t done that for years. 
I' don’t think I could say a prayer now if I tried. It 
must have been the association of ideas. I’ve been 
thinking so much of the Glen to-night.” 


When she went into bed, however, and turned 
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over with her face to the firelight to sleep, her hand 
stole up to her forehead in an awkward sign of the 
cross—and the angel’s first victory was won. 


Some few days had perforce to elapse before 
Miss Browning could leave town, and in that interval 
the angel could find no chance of doing anything 
beyond giving her an occasional startle, which made 
her think more than ever how badly her nerves were 
in need of a rest. Finally, however, professors and 
books, knives and bottles, lectures and debates were 
disposed of for the nonce, and two days before Christ- 
mas Esther seated herself in a first class compartment 
and was hurried away westward. On the journey the 
angel, always on the look-out for an opportunity, made 
desperate efforts to distract Esther’s thoughts from the 
meditation she was making in preparation for a lecture 
she intended giving before some learned society on the 
subject of “Natural Selection versus Design in Evolu- 
tion.” On the platform, at some unimportant station 
where the train halted, a small, ragged urchin stood 
selling newspapers. His bare feet protruded through 
the toes of the old boots it was but a mockery for him 
to wear; his threadbare clothes hung almost in ribbons 
around him, and the blue lips tried to breathe some 
warmth into the frozen hand that was free of his few 
newspapers. Esther, leaning out of the window, looked 
full into his white, wizened, little face, and somehow 
his piteous, shivering little body touched some chord 
in her heart which had not been stirred for years. She 
beckoned to the boy and bought a paper from him; as 
her hand touched his, in giving him the coin, she felt 
the dead cold of it through her glove. She recoiled 
suddenly. 

“Are you cold all over like that?” she asked 
bluntly. 

“Yes’m,” the boy answered, staring at her with 
his frightened eyes. 

“Why don’t you go to the workhouse?” she asked. 

The child muttered something unintelligibly, and 
she threw him a shilling as the train steamed away. 
Then she leant back thinking. “It is strange,” she 
mused, “how the poor prefer dying of cold and starva- 
tion on the streets, to resorting to the admirable institu- 
tions provided for them by ——” and then all at once 
she became conscious how warm and cosy she was, 
and somehow or other for the rest of the journey her 
furs, wrapping her so closely in their soft warmth, 
filled her with a sense of quiet and reproach. 


HE grew really so uncomfortable that the angel 
was delighted with his success and almost be- 
came impatient in his eagerness to reach the 

journey’s end, when he hoped for a fresh chance of 


attack. It was not long in presenting itself. The 
farmhouse, where Esther was expected, was a typical 
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old country homestead, with a low, thatched roof and 
a great hospitable chimney-place in the kitchen, and 
little queer-shaped rooms poked away up under the 
eaves. There was a huge fire roaring up the chimney 
in the ittle parlor as Esther entered, and in honor of 
the season generous bunches of holly and ivy were 
stuck up in every available niche. The warmth and 
hospitality air of welcome about the house made Esther 
suddenly contrast this cheery place with her own 
lonely home, and above all, with that fearfully busi- 
ness-like laboratory where she spent most of her time. 
And the angel almost laughed as he intensified the 
contrast as sharply as he could, and watched hopefully 
for the thawing of the ice-bound heart of this poor 
lady-professor. But it was a harder task than he 
thought, and it was with something akin to a sigh of 
despair that he watched Esther settle herself after 
supper before the fire with a portly volume on “The 
Problems of Heredity”. He had purposely blown the 
kitchen door open so that during her supper the Christ- 
massy atmosphere of the place might penetrate as 
thoroughly as possible into the little room where 
Esther sat alone. But the girls at work in the kitchen 
had bustled about under the directions of the farmer’s 
wife; they had joked and laughed cheerily with the 
men who, with a gust of snowy wind and a banging of 
doors, came in noisily every now and then with a mes- 
sage from the farmer, or just to see how things were 
getting on; the fire had roared up the chimney, and the 
huge pots and pans had boiled and bubbled most 
promisingly and savorily; some children even had 
come and stood outside her window, and, after much 
debate in low tones and stamping of their cold, little 
feet on the frozen ground, had sung out in their sweet, 
shrill trebles: “O come all ye faithful,” and yet 
Esther, unmoved and matter-of-fact, ate her supper 
and turned to the fire to peruse Professor Thompson’s 
uninviting, if able, volume. 


HE following day the angel began his attack 
with renewed zeal, for only another twenty-four 
hours would elapse before he would be wing- 

ing his eager flight away to the lonely stable in the 
East. He led Esther on a long walk through the vil- 
lage, out to where The Glen, in its nest of trees, stood 
deserted and forlorn. It was a happy idea of his to 
bring her back to see her old home under such condi- 
tions, he thought, for if anything could inspire a soul 
with a sense of instability of this world’s goods and 
pleasures, that lonely old house would. It had stood 
empty for years, and the windows, which used to 
glow with such cheery light, when as a child she 
returned from school, were cracked and broken, the 
rooms and corridors which once rang so gaily with 
merry laughter and the patter of little feet, the low 


ceilinged chamber with the lattice work where she 
used to lie in her little, white bed, watching the day. 
light fading from the*sky and the silent stars come 
out one by one in the great blue vault, until her eyes 
would close and she would fall asleep to dream of 
fairies and angels—all these, covered with dust and 
cobweb, were silent as the grave, save when they 
awoke to the scurrying of rats scampering from their 
holes. And all those dear ones who together had made 
that happy home of the long ago—where were they 
now ?-—dead, or scattered and forgotten in the whirl 
of life. Esther’s face was so thoughtful for a while 
that the angel wondered hopefully whether he had 
not at last found the key to her heart but, alas fozabis 
hopes, as she walked slowly away her mind re 

to an article she had once been rather fascinated by on 
“The Necessity of the Dispersal of the Family for the 
Betterment of the Individual,” or some such title with 
an equal amount of capitals—and the angel almost 
gave her up. 

“Any other woman would have given in long ago,” 
he complained. ‘When I reminded you of your child- 
hood and the prayers your mother taught you, you put 
it down to association of ideas. The contact of Poverty 
makes you think of statistics and workhouses, the idea 
of Christmas moves you not at all, and the sight of 
your old home, with all its tender memories, only 
serves as a reminder of the imaginative scriblings of 
some wretched Humanitarian. God forgive you, Esther 
Browning, M.D., and all the rest of it—and save us 
from the scientific woman who forgets her prayers in 
the midst of her ’ologies” 

The day wore on and Esther settled herself We 
more with her book beside the fire. Through the 
window the angel watched the snow steadily falling 
from the leaden sky and thought how very soon he 
would have to leave for Bethlehem; he wanted to give 
Esther as much chance as possible, although she was 
provoking and apparently even at this hour—nine 
o’clock on the night of Christmas Eve—still as hard 
as ever. 


RESENTLY Esther rose and came over to the 
—Pp window to peer out at the snow-covered !and- 
scape—and the angel made a last effort. 

“Can’t you remember,” he said desperately, “how 
when a little child you used to look out of the widow 
just like this, wondering whether the snow would keep 
you from Midnight Mass? Can’t you remember how 
you used to look forward to it, and how sorry you were 
for the tiny Baby Who had no home but that cold 
stable ?” 

And to his delight Esther turned and put on her 
furs. 

“T’ll just go for a run before bed,” she said, “it'll 
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make me sleep.” 

“Thank goodness,” ejaculated the angel, “but, if I 
can manage it, it’ll wake you up more thoroughly than 
anything has done for years. Come on!” 

And so they went. The village streets were 
deserted, but there was an air of expectancy and a 
serse Of homeliness about that somehow made one 
forget how lonely it was. There were lights in all the 
coitage windows, and as one passed one heard snatches 
of merry talk and song and laughter. Esther’s steps 
unconsciously carried her straight up the snow-white 
street and past the village green, out to where, at the 
enc of a still quieter road, the little church stood back 
fron the path. The door was ajaz, and the glow of 

t streaming through the chink was comforting, and 

mehow or other she was feeling very lonely. 

Ten minutes later the angel’s wings were flutter- 
ing with excitement, and his heart was beating high 
wits hope, for Esther Browning M. D., etc., was kneel- 
ing on the floor, with her hands clasped, before a little 
Child lying on some straw. 

It really wasn’t time yet, but he simply couldn't 
help it, for sheer joy over this one sinner he sang with 
all his might: “Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” and he sang 
so loud that Esther caught the echo of his song in her 
heart, and for the first time in thirty years she too 
cried out: “Glory to God in the highest.” 


OR in face of this great miracle of Bethlehem, 

\. which had suddenly unfolded itself before the 

~ eyes of her soul, all her knowledge and science 
had melted away; she had come back to God, and 
@: knelt there and remembered how He had come 
n to earth and voluntarily embraced all these things 

for love of His creatures, she knew that poverty and 
sorrow, pain and loneliness, were no mere questions 
for statisticans and legislators, to be disposed of by 
Humanitarianism and the cult of the Individual—all 
these things, because He had chosen them and sanctifi- 


ed them, were necessities of our nature, and the more 
we would love Him the more would they be neces- 
sities for us—for seeing Him poor and in want and 
sorrow, how indeed could we desire to banish all this 
from our lives? 


Presently the priest turned the light down, and 
went away into the sacristy, wondering how much 
longer that severe-looking woman would kneel there 
in the dark, or whether she wanted to go to confes- 
sion. 


But with the dim light of the sanctuary lamp shin- 
ing faintly in on the group at the crib before her, 
Esther knelt on, thinking—thinking. All these years 
past when she had allowed herself to think of God at 
all, it had been of Him in the might of His creative 
power—in the awful majesty of His Being as the First 
Cause—and before all this her heart had grown cold 
and hard; but here as she realized that God was far 
more than all this, some spark which seemed to have 
been smouldering within her burst into flame. That 
little Child with His appealing, outstretched hands, 
went straight to her heart, so that she yearned to take 
Him to her, to hold Him in those arms of hers which 
were so empty—that wistful Child Mother who knew 
not whether to shield her Babe in her breast or fall in 
adoration beforé her King; that gentle saint who 
guarded them both, wondering and puzzled, and yet 
trusting so much—all this cried to her to be once 
again as a little child, and, believing, to come and 
adore. 


At five minutes to twelve the Angel, with a last 
satisfied look at Esther kneeling in her place waiting 
for the midnight Mass to begin, spread out his wings 
and flew away eastward. And he carried a very glad 
heart with him, for before the poverty and simplicity, 
the helplessness and weakness of the Divine Child of 
Bethlehem, the Wise Woman had bowed her head and 
was conquered at last. 





The Christmas Sign 


By Lois DoNovaNn 


Love Incarnate spread His arms 
Across His manger-bed 
“Little Son!” with tender smiling, weeping, Mary said, 
Bending her sweet head--- 
(But the joy of His sweet Presence, stilled her anguished dread, ) 


For a Cross of Love, Christ made, 
(And Mary knew the Sign) 
(But the joy of Him beholding, filled her like new wine---) 


er Son Divine! 


Love and Suffering wihed she worshipped at their Shrine: , 


uel 





Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul‘of the Cross 
By Gabriel Francis Powers 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CHAPTER X 
THE RuLE 1s APPROVED 


HE lope named the Daneos Apostolic Mis- 
sionaries, and those who know Father Paul’s 
reverence for the Vicar of Christ can realize 
how the charge urged him to ever fresh zeal 

in the field of the word of God. Christ Crucified was 
his one dream and ideal, and the command of the 
Pontiff that he should go forth and preach, meant to 
him not only that he should instruct the people in the 
truths of religion, but it meant to him especially that 
he should show them the Christ, present and living in 
the Church, and suffering and agonizing still mystic- 
ally for all the sinners of the world. Conversion, in 
the sense of Paul Daneo, meant no superficial or exter- 
ior thing, but the heart broken with sorrow brought to 
the bleeding Feet of Christ, and a purpose of amend- 
ment so dominant and so overwhelming that it would 
be almost impossible for the soul to return to sin again. 
How many tears that voice of his caused to flow upon 
the wounded Feet kissed of Magdalen, and how many 
erring and weak wills grew adamant, lest sin should 
ever turn them from Christ Crucified again! 

Father Paul was also instant in his efforts that 
enmities and rancors should cease, that there should 
be no hatred, and that all injuries should be pardoned 
generously for the love of Him Who incessantly 
inculcated forgiveness and reconciliation. There are 
many touching instances of this sort connected with 
his missionary toils. 

On one occasion he was in a town where the 
Bishop and Mayor would hold no intercourse with 
each other, and were full of animosity and resent- 
ment. Father Paul was distressed both by the enmity 
and the bad example, and used every means to persuade 
the two chiefs to be reconciled. At the end of the 
mission he always held a General Communion, pre- 
ceded by a fervorino or exhortation during which he 
poured all the passionate love of his soul for the 
Divine Mystery of the Altar into the souls of his 
hearers. On this occasion he invited the Bishop to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice and to distribute the Holy 
Communion. Then, with great tact and charity, he 
represented to the Mayor, who had made his peace 
with God and was to approach the Sacred Banquet, 
what a charming and becoming thing it would be, if he 
who was the chief magistrate of the city, should go in 


person to fetch the Bishop to the Cathedral to en- 
hance the dignity of the festive ceremonial by this pub- 
lic act of honor. The Mayor understood what was 
being asked of him, but gravely acquiesced in 
proposal of courtesy, and the Bishop could not r 
the gracious approach of his late adversary. In a 
moment, and without the smallest difficulty, the two 
enemies were cordially reconciled. 


Usually four of the principal residents of the 
town were selected as peace-makers, to go about among 
their fellow-citizens, composing difficulties, and invit- 
ing them, wherever they knew of any animosity or 
discord, to avail themselves of the mission and of 
the renewal of Christian spirit, to be sincerely recon- 
ciled to those with whom they were at variance. It 
happened that on one of these occasions, Father Paul 
had appointed a worthy gentleman who was of con- 
siderable prominence in the city and highly esteemed 
by all who knew him. But while this good man was 
zealously employed in urging enemies to make peace, 
it came to the ears of the missioner that he himself 
was separated from his wife. Father Paul felt 
this was scarcely the person to invite others to ré@i- 
ciliation, and he began to take him to task. “How is 
this, Sir, that I have named you one of the peace- 
makers, and lo, I hear that you are not living with 
your wife?” “Father, you do not know what you are 
asking me. I cannot live with my wife. Your Rever- 
ence ‘joes not know that I myself discovered her 
almost in flagrante.’ “You may have made a mis- 
take; your eyes may have deceived you.” But how- 
ever much the Father might plead with him, the ‘us- 
band would not agree to take back his companion. 
For motives of prudence, the missionary desisied; 
but he constantly refused the repeated invitations to 
dine with the late peace-maker. Finally, the gentle- 
man still continuing to press him, he answered: Our 
Divine Lord instructs us when we enter into a } use 
tc greet it by saying: ‘Peace be to this house’; but 
how can I say those words when I know that thee is 
division in your house?” “Will you come if I » 
my wife there to meet you?” “Yes, I will cone. 
“Very well, Father, name the day, and she sh: 
there.” ‘Tomorrow I will come and dine with 
but let the day be as the first of your wedlock, « 4 
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of very special benediction.” Father Paul found the 
woman alone in the home which had been hers. Since 
knew at a glance that she was in the presence of a 
saint; and the Father advised her how she should 
seek to win back and hold once more, the love of this 
true man. And first he exhorted her to humble her- 
self to him, and to implore his pardon, that he might 
be more willing to forgive. As the hour appointed 
for the dinner drew near, the husband returned home 
and, entering the room, the woman knelt down, and, 
besought him to forgive 
her. Her sorrow was so 
genuine and her humility 
so sincere that the man 
felt his heart breaking 
thin him. He knelt 
own too, his tears ans- 
wering hers, and in a voice 
strangled by the sobs he 
sought to restrain, ans- 
wered that he did forgive, 
from his heart, and that 
nothing would separate 
them more. 
N the midst of these 
L incessant labors 
and fatiguing jour- 
neys, always on foot—in 
fact bare-foot—with 
neither hat nor cloak to 
shelter him, preaching 
and hearing confessions 
ntinually, with only 
se brief interludes of 
penitential retirement at 
Argentaro between mis- 
sion and mission, Father 
Paul did not and could 
not forget the painful 
refusal of the Holy See 
to sanction the Rule en- 
trusted to him by heaven; 
and the similarly painful 
refusal of the Cardinal 
Abbot to permit him to 
reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament at his little 
Retreat of the Presenta- 
tion. These were probably the motives which pressed 
the Saint, in his ardent love and childlike confidence 
in the holy Mother of God, to undertake the long and 
irksome pilgrimage to Loretto, to obtain from Mary 
those graces which he had utterly ceased to expect 
from human agency. 
A few lines of instruction and spiritual direction 


EES SEE 


CRUCIFIX USED BY ST. PAUL ON HIS MISSIONS 


written from Deruta in Umbria to his faithful daugh- 
ter and penitert Agnes Grazi at Orbetello, on the 
29th of April 1738, conclude with the words: “I write 
in haste for I am just leaving for the Holy House.” 
The Holy House meant Loretto at the top of the 
verdant hill from which it commands the Adriatic, 
and to reach which Paul Daneo must traverse rough 
roads and climb steep, flint-strewn sides of mountains, 
crossing the whole continent of Italy from sea to sea. 
But nothing arrested this mighty traveller, and his 
black habit must have 
been known by plain and 
water-course and on the 
lone summits of gigantic 
passes, even as the Black 
Robe pioneer of other 
continents was known to 
the far tribes of the north. 
Deruta is in central Italy, 
and from it the distance 
is not great to Perugia. 
Father Paul bore a 
letter from one of his 
many good friends in 
Piombino to a relative liv- 
ing at Perugia, asking this 
cousin, who was a priest, 
to harbor the bearer at 
his passage through the 
city. The priest read the 
letter, but he had never 
heard of Paul Daneo; and 
the person who presented 
himself before him seem- 
ed to him exceedingly 
dusty and shabby, and he 
was shoeless, a mark of 
poverty so extreme that 
the very peasants were 
careful to avoid it. Not 
wishing to sit down with 
this suspicious character, 
the ecclesiastic ordered 
his man to see that the 
stranger got some supper, 
and Father Paul thus 
shared the frugal meal of 
the servant. His host was 
was for having him sleep in the same lowly 
company but his sister thought that their . kins- 
man might be offended were he not admitted into the 
house. The priest thereupon himself escorted the 
visitor to a room under the eaves, and, having seen 
him into it, resolutely locked the door from the out- 
side and retired with the key. The prisoner did not 











protest, but merely begged his jailer to kindly let him 
out early in the morning as he must be upon his way 
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cenzi, the Daneos first friend in Rome had left in his 
place toward them when he went as Legate to Fer- 


to Loretto. But the Canon had other cares! He slept rara), begging him to speak to the Holy Father of 


soundly and late, and his sister at length ventured to 
>ome and rebuke him for not having yet released his 
captive, when the stranger had been so anxious to 
leave at early morn. “What do you know about what 
might have happened to us? Who assures you that 
we should not have been murdered in our beds?” 
However, he relinquished the key, grudgingly permit- 
ting her to go and unlock the door of the upper room. 
But the visitor was gone already. Iron bolts, and bars 
at the window, had not been able to restrain the spirit, 


eagerly tending toward 
the sanctuary of God’s 
holy Mother; and, in 
some way that we do 
not understand, the 
body had followed the 
same call. We do not 
know what graces the 
Saint received at the 
shrine of Our Lady, 
but no Christian can 
stand within those hal- 
lowed walls, black 
with age, and not thrill 
with the thought of 
what they represent. 
And no pilgrim ever 
goes forth from the 
presence of Mary un- 
blessed. One is tempt- 
ed to say that, before 

twelve month had 
passed, the pilgrim 
rayer of Paul Daneo 
ad been answered in 


a 
lil, 


; OPE Clement 
XII died on the 

~~ 6th of February 
1740, and on the 7th of 


to Cardinal Carlo Rezzonico, (whom Cardinal Cres- 








STATUE AND TOMB OF POPE BENEDICT XIV 
August following, a very distinguished and saintly 
hurchman, Prospero Lambertini of Bologna, ascend- 
ed the pontifical throne, assuming the name of Benedict 
XIV. He raised this to such lustre that for over two 
enturies no Pontiff dared take it after him; until 
Giacoma Della Chiesa ventured, made bold by love. 
At the tidings of the election cf Lambertini, Father 
Paul, who had never met him, felt the throb of a high 

iritual gladness and rejoicing, a prophetic certainty 
that this was the instrument chosen of God for the 
onfirmation of his Institute. 


the poor hermit of Argentaro; and Cardinal Rezzonico 
lost no time in complying with this request, His 
answer came back immediately. “Yesterday I was at 
the feet of Our Lord Pope, and having represented 
to His Holiness briefly the plan of this sacred Institut:, 
the most holy end for which it was founded, its great 
usefulness, the spread of it which is desired and 
might be obtained if its Costitutions were approved 
by the Holy See; our Lord Pope listened with extreme 
satisfaction to all I had to say, and honoring the 


representation with his 
approval, bid me s 
to you that some * 
you should come to 
Rome, bringing the 
Vonstitutions which you 
desire to have approv- 
ed, and that he hopes 
to be able to comfort 
you.” 

Only three months 
had elapsed since the 
election of the new 
Sovereign Pontiff, 
when Father Paul 
received this grateful 
command from the 
very lips of His Holi- 
ness and he set forfi 
immediately, in 
beginning of November, 
for the Eternal City, 
perhaps for the first 
time with a genuine 
hope in his heart after 
sO many years of Ge- 
ceptions and _ disap- 
pointments. He had 
the satisfaction of 
placing the document 


in the hands of Benedict and of being encouraged by 
him to confidence in a happy issue. At the same time 
His Holiness named a Commission to examine the 
Rules and Constitutions and entrusted these to the 
two Cardinals, Corradini and Rezzonico, and to the 
Abbe Count Pietro Garagni, a noble ecclesiastic of 
Turin, in whose learning and ability the Sovereig». 
Pontiff placed great trust. 

A searching story, which is told of Father Pau! 
at this period, is laid at the door of the Abbe Garagni, 


He made haste to write but Ven. Strambi says clearly that the prelate was a 


“great Cardinal,” a term which would better become 
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the Cardinal-Prince Altieri. The lowly Saint, eager to 
advance by every means in his power the establishment 
of his little Congregation, had gone to call on the pre- 
late in question, to beg him to use his influence toward 
the approval of the Rule. But the Cardinal refused to 
receive the unwelcome visitors, and Father Paul was 
profoundly humiliated, and still more pained at this 
denial in a matter that was so close to his heart. 
Shamed and sorrowful he entered the church of S. 
Carlo al Corso to pour out before his Eucharistic Lord 
this keen sorrow of his soul. But while he prayed, he 
was fully consoled and reassured, by a luminous inter- 
ior conviction and divine promise, that all would be 
well and that he 


ants to go at once in the morning to look for those re- 
ligious he had declined to see, and to bring them to 
him; and, immediately after, he fell into quiet sleep. 
Paolo and Gian Battista Daneo were thus brought to 
the presence of one who became their strong pro- 
tector, and who had good reason to recognize their 
holiness. The brothers did not remain long in Rome 
and soon hastened back to their mountain solitude; 
but the Pontiff and the examiners, all being equally 
favorable, no objections were taken to the Rule and 
Constitutions, save that a few modifications on minor 
points were recommended, such as the use of a hat 
and cloak, and sandals. Father Paul bowed his head 
to the desires of 





ould not fear. 
e:: night the 
Cardinal retired 
in his bedroom of 
state with the 
crimson hangings, 
but he could not 
sleep. A physical 
distress and in- 
disposition, and 
still more a rest- 
lessness and ang- 
uish of spirit for 
which he could 
not account,: 
drove slumber far 
from his eyes. He 
set himself to ex- 
ine his con- 
ience, but could 
call to mind no 
fault that would 
explain his agita- 
tion. Feeling, 
nevertheless, that 
some secret judg- 
ment of God was 
the cause of his a ig 
trouble, he called WHERE THE PASSIONIST 
members of his household and begged them to join 
with him in prayer. 

While they recited around him the Litany of 
Loretto, the Cardinal became sensible of a remem- 
brance stealing into his consciousness: yesterday he 
had refused a request, he had denied admittance to 
his presence to those two poor hermits of Argentaro 
who so humbly sought his favor, not seeking gold or 
silver, but only the blessing of the Holy See upon 
their life of prayer and heroic penance. The Cardinal 
Was quite sure now of the cause of his anxiety of 

He instructed his attend- 
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mind and sleeplessness. 
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the Cardinals, 
ratified by the 
Vicar of Christ, 
and Benedict 
XIV on the 15th 
of May, 1741, 
with his own 
hand _ inscribed 
the formula of 
approbation and 
his signature ac- 
companying it 
upon the Re- 
script presented 
te Bim ~* 5% 
seems,” he mus- 
ed aloud, “as if 
this congregation 
in honor of the 
Passion should 
have been the 
first to come into 
existence, instead 
of the last.” 





REAT _in- 
Sa deed was 
3 SS oe the joy of 
ED TO ST. PAUL the solitaries. 

Father Paul was almost beside himself, especially as 
he was granted at the same time the privilege of re- 
serving the Most Blessed Sacrament, his supreme love 
and consolation on earth. There was a slight delay 
in the arrival of the documents, obviously one of the 
providential delays familiar in the lives of saints, but 
on the last day of the month of May the Vicar of 
Barletta reached the Retreat bearing all the required 
permissions, and on the following day, which was the 
lst of June and the solemn feast of Corpus Christi, 
the Divine Mystery of the Eucharist was placed in the 
Tabernacle of the church of the Retreat for the first 
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time. 

Father Paul wrote to the Abbe Garagni with whom 
he had contracted a close and strong friendship dur- 
ing his stay in Rome to communicate his joy... . “I 
also received the constitutions, with the rescript for 
reserving the Most Blessed Sacrament, and just this 
morning, of the day on which we celebrate It’s feast, 
we will place It in the holy Tabernacle, after the sol- 
emn Mass at the conclusion of which we will sing the 
Te Deum in thanksgiving for so great a benefit. My 
misfortune, however, is that there is not one spark of 
the true love of God in my heart, for if there were, I 
could not resist these strokes, and I should not only 
swoon away but die and turn to ash at the sight of 
so many graces and mercies which the Divine Majesty 
confers upon this horrible nothingness, and most de- 
testable monster of ingratitude.” Cardinal Rezzonico, 
too, with great kindness and cordiality, wrote his con- 
gratulations at the happy event which he had been 
instrumental in 


the greatest delight, and which is still in its place over 
the principal altar of the little church on the moun- 
tain. The heart of the Cardinal Abbot was no longer 
opposed to the hermits of Argentaro, and more than 
once he invited them to give missions among the peo- 
ple of his territory. 

But a grave care was now incumbent upon the 
Founder, and it was the preparation of his own soul 
and that of his companions, for the emission of the 
religious vows which they were to take under the fa- 
vor of the Holy See; thus becoming a true, organized 
and recognized religious body in the bosom of the 
Church. There is always something peculiarly solemn 
and epoch-making in these ceremonies of the first pro- 
fession in a newly-founded institution, the pioneers 
pledging themselves to the life and work which a fr 
and singular providence of God has created as spet- 
ially needed by the state and condition of the times. 
The solitaries of Argentaro spent ten days in pro- 

found retreat and 





bringing about: 
“T believe that it 
was not without a 
special dispensa- 
tion of Divine 
Providence that 
his arrival,” (the 
Vicar of Barlet- 
ta), “should have 
been delayed un- 
til this time, in 
order that, bring- 
ing with him the 
grace granted you 
by Cardinal Al- 
tieri, of being 
able to reserve 
the Blessed Sac- 
rament in your 
church, you 





assiduous prayer, 
after which, as- 
sembled all to- 
gether in the 
church, they pro- 
nounced __ before 
the altar the three 
vows of religion, 
to which they 
added a fourth, 
namely, to labor 
by every means 
in their power 

spread cevong) 
to the Sacre 

Passion and 
Death of Our 
Lord and Re- 
deemer, wherein 
all mankind has 








should have be- 


conferred upon the whole of mankind. I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at this, because I hope that by your ador- 
ations those numerous irreverences will be in some 
measure repaired which, unhappily, are being com- 
mitted continually by the world in the presence of the 
Divine Sacramental Majesty.” 

This letter bears witness to the fact that the per- 
mission to reserve the Blessed Sacrament was granted 
by Cardinal Altieri in person; and the great prince al- 
so took pleasure in sending from Rome the large oil- 
painting representing the Presentation of Our Blessed 
Lady in the Temple, a gift which gave Father Paul 
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THE VENERABLE CHURCH OF SAN CARLO 
gun to enjoy the continual Real Presence of Our Lord, 
precisely on the day in which Holy Church celebrates 
the memory of the great, incomprehensible benefit 


salvation. We 
may call the brethren now by their name of Passion- 
ists, for the character of their institute has been pro- 
claimed abroad; they are the “Clerks of the Cross and 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ”; and from this day 
on, they use their family name no longer, but only 
some distinctive title of a religious nature; Father 
Paul begs his correspondents, to call him no more by 
the surname Daneo, but (as he has been long known 
already, and henceforth solely) : “Paul of the Cross.” 
Paul of the Cross! His stature seems to have become 
suddenly gigantic. He towers in majesty, father and 
law-giver, while in his own eyes he is the worst of 
sinners, the abomination of the earth, unworthy to lift 
his eyes to God’s sunlight. 
(To be continued) 
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The Archconfraternity Of The Sacred Passion 


N@ HE Confraternity of the Passion, established 
originally by St. Paul of the Cross, and af- 
filiated with the Passionist Order, was 
formally recognized and approved by the 

Holy See in 1861 and was raised to the dignity of an 

Archconfraternity by Pope Benedict XV in 1918 The 

members participate in the merits of all the prayers, 

penances and good works of the Passionist Fathers 
and Passionist Nuns the world over, and share in all 
e Indulgences and other spiritual favors granted by 

e Holy See to the Passionist Order. 

The Object of this Archconfraternity, like that of 
the Passionist Order, is the promotion of devotion to 
Christ’s Sacred Passion.. The members therefore are 
expected to give this devotion a most prominent place 
in their spiritual life, and, for this purpose, are urged 
to practice regularly certain pious acts in honor of the 
Passion, such as making the Stations of the Cross; 
making frequent Offerings of the Precious Blood, recit- 
ing the Litany of the Passion, the Five Wound Beads 
and Seven Dolors Beads, kissing the Crucifix, doing 
some penance or mortification on Fridays; and espec- 
ialy meditating daily on the sufferings of Jesus and 
the sorrows of Mary. 

The Essential Conditions of Membership consist 
in being invested. in the Black Scapular of the Passion 
by a priest who has the power.of investing, and having 

e’s name enrolled on the official register of the 

hconfraternity. This Black Scapular should be 
constantly worn by the members, or, in its place, the 
scapular medal, properly blessed, may be carried. 

Though no particular prayers or devotional exer- 
cises are prescribed as an essential condition to mem- 
bership, yet for the better attainment of the end of 
the Archconfraternity, which is devotion to Christ’s 
Sacred Passion, the following Three Degrees of Mem- 
bership have been instituted. 

The First Degree consists in saying daily: Five 
Our Fathers and Hail Marys in honor of the Sacred 
Passion of Jesus Christ; and making the morning and 
evening Offering of the Precious Blood. 

The Second Degree consists in making the Sta- 
tions of the Cross once a week, besides saying the 
above prayers of the First Degree. 

The Third Degree consists in making Fifteen 
Minutes Meditation daily on our Lord’s Passion, be- 
sides performing the works of the other two degrees. 

The grand Spiritual Activity of the Archcon- 
fraternity consists in a Crusade of Prayers and Good 
Works for the conversion of sinners, especially for the 
conversion of China and for the welfare of our Pas- 


sionist Chinese Missioners. The prayers and good 
works promised should be written down and sent to 
the Local Moderator of the Archconfraternity, ° or 
dropped in the box placed in the Church for this pur- 
pose. At the end of each month a list of such prayers 
and good works in the form of a “Spiritual Treasury” 
will be sent to THE SIGN for publication, and to each 
of our Missioners in China. 

The Official Organ of the Archconfraternity is 
THE SIGN edited at St. Michael’s Monastery, West 
Hoboken, N. J. THE SIGN will publish a monthly 
report of the activities of the Archconfraternity, will 
give an explanation of the Monthly Intention and 
Monthly Lesson on the Passion and also a short 
Meditation on some mystery of the Passion. Every 
member of the Archconfraternity ought to subscribe 
for THE SIGN and try to get others to subscribe for it. 

The Monthly Leaflet informs the members of the 
Special Intention for the month and gives a short 
Lesson on Christ’s Sacred Passion. These leaflets are 
distributed monthly to the members by the Promoters. 

The Monthly Intention consists in some special 
object recommended that month to the prayers of the 
members, of which they should make particular men- 
tion in their daily Offerings of the Precious Blood. 

The Promoters are those who agree to secure 
members for the different degrees to distribute the 
monthly leaflets; and to collect the annual dues. To be 
a Promoter one must be accepted by the Reverend 
Moderator of the local branch and receive the regular 
diploma and Passionist Badge. - Before the diploma 
and badge are given, the Promoter must have secured 
at least one Band of Members. A Band consists of 
fourteen members corresponding to the fourteen Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 

The Dues consist of fifteen cents a year, and are 
used to defray the expense of printing the leaflets, etc. 
The dues are collected by the Promoters and turned in 
to the Local Moderator. 

Meetings of the Archconfraternity of the Passion 
take place monthly in the Passionist Churches and in 
other churches in which the Archconfraternity is can- 
onically erected. All the members are expected to be 
present at these meetings if possible, though attend- 
ance is not essential for membership. At these meetings 
a sermon on the Passion is preached, in which the 
Monthly Intention and a Lesson of the Passion are ex- 
plained; the leaflets are distributed to the Promoters; 
new members are enrolled and invested in the Black 
Scapulars of the Passion; and new Promoters received 
and awarded the diploma and badge. 
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ORD and Lady Cressover had to go home on 
Tuesday, for three days. 
ested in certain charities, which they take 
very seriously. Dollie has gone with them 
—her first visit to London since the fatal day of the 
— +. -. - 
are all coming back on Fri- | 
and on Monday Felix | 
Roke and the Cressovers will | 


dark lady’s death. 


day: 


return to town. 

Felix is staying at the 
Burcoats Inn for a day or 
two, while he copies the wall 
paintings. As for Lady 
Hilda, she is treating me just 
as she so often treated me 
before. Yesterday I called 
at the Tower, but she hardly 
spared me two minutes. To- 
day I spoke to her by tele- 
phone and was given an im- 
patient hearing. She is like 
a boy I used to know at 
school. We had fifteen 
minutes of “recess” at eleven 
o'clock every morning. For 
those fifteen minutes he 
would play football or 
racquets as if games were 
his only concern in the 
world: yet, by twenty 
minutes past eleven, he was 
as deep in Greek syntax or 
trigonometry as if sports had 
never been invented. 

Glancing back over this 
long scrawl in this book, I 
find it more than ever like a 
novel; and if Dollie can fall 
in love with Felix it will be 
as complete a novel as most. 
But in one respect it is dif- 
ferent from the romances of 
my novel-reading days. I 
can just remember the novels 
in three volumes—price one 
guinea and a half. They 
were as full as this my book 
of hapless orphans, manly 
and handsome young heroes, 
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They are inter- 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Under pressure from Lady Hilda Barron- 
more-Bannington, a maiden lady who devotes 
her life to philanthropy, Martin Dacey, a 
retired physician, had adopted an orphan girl 
called Dollie Watts. 

Nothing is known of Dollie’s parentage. 
She recoliects a tumble-down old country house 
where she was brought up by two old care- 
takers and she retains memories of a little boy 
who used to climb over the wall and tell her 
stories about pirates. On his return from 
Ceylon this old playmate—Felix Roke—suc- 
ceeds in tracking Dollie “Watts” (who is 


really the daughter of a dead baronet, Sir 


Godfrey Easterwood) to Sillport, the little 
town where Dr. Dacey resides. He is received 
by Lady Hilda, to whom he discloses what he 
has learned about Dollie’s lineage. 


Felix Roke and Dollie meet again at Lady 
Hilda’s dinner-table. From an unkempt little 
girl Dollie has grown up into a charming young 
lady, while Felix (now twenty-nine years old) 
has become a tall, distinguished scholarly man. 


Before leaving Sillport, Felix Roke asks 
leave to correspond with Dollie; but Dr. Dacey 
objects, on the ground that he does not know 
enough of the young man’s position and char- 
acter. Felix gives the names and addresses of 
people who can speak for him. A chapter of 
accidents follows. Through a telephonic blun- 
der, Felix appears for a short time to be an 
impostor and Dr. Dasey pursues him to Lon- 
don. There the misunderstanding is cleared 
up; and, at the house of the Marchioness of 
Cressover, Felix Roke’s half-sister, it trans- 
pires that Roke (working on a clue furnished 
by an old locket of Dollie’s) has hopes of es- 
tablishing Dollie’s claim to the Easterwood 
name and fortune. 








and noble personages with ancient titles: but somehow 
all these people seemed to have no occupation in life 
beyond playing major or minor parts in a love-story. 
It is true that men shot and fished and rode to hounds, 
and that the women went through the London season 


in summer and _ showed 
themselves at the hunt bal! 
in winter, but they didn’t d 
much more. 


The persons of my rang) 


| have been fashioned by 

| very different puppet-maker. 
| Before I adopted Dollie, | 
| once overheard Tim Far- 


land profanely saying to 
Mrs. Horsley: “This ’ere 
Miss Watts is a reg’lar little 
demon for work.” So is 
Lady Hilda. So is Felix 
Roke. So are the Marquis 
and the Marchioness. 

Lady Cressover and Lady 
Hilda are a pair. They 
share the same _ indignant 
impatience towards ordinary 
organized philanthropy with 
its red tape; its excessive 
expenditure on managemery, 
its doctrinaire, impersona 
attitude to poor creatures of 
flesh and blood. But, while 
Lady Hilda works almost 
alone, Lady  Cressover 
believes in nuns. If enthu- 
siasm had not whirled her 
into exaggeration, there is no 
woe or need of girl 
woman, of wife or maid, 
saint or sinner, of school 
home, of sickness or healt, 
of body or soul, which is not 
met by some company or 
other of working or teachirg 
or praying nuns. 

All this about the good 
work of nuns is the only tai 
resembling a religious dis- 
cussion which we have had 
since Sunday. But Mrs. 
Horsley has “thought 
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right” to tell me that Dollie is envious of the Roman 
Catholics who frequent the monks’ big church outside 
Dymchester. She says she wishes St. Luke’s, here in 
Sillport, were like Dymchester Abbey. Perhaps, 
however, she means no more than that St. Luke’s 
is a gloomy little place and that the vicar preaches 
very long and dull sermons. 


XLVI 


O-NIGHT, Friday, they came back and we have 
all dined at the Tower. Catholics can observe 
Fridays and yet fare very well. We had a red 

soup, a kind of Crecy made from very small and 

der carrots: a heaped-up dish of our delicious little 

llbay sprats, caught only this morning and fried in 
coats of egg and breadcrumb; tiny bread beans in 
parsley cream; and an enormous bowl of strawberries, 
quite plain. Felix showed Dollie how to put straw- 
berries and sugar in a glass of claret and how to eat 
them with a spoon. 


I feel a little jealous of the Marquis. He-has 
piloted Dollie to the Tower of London, St. Paul’s, the 
Abbey, the National Gallery and all the other sights 
which I should have loved to show her for the first 
time. Dollie has found London beyond her dreams. 


After dinner, I wanted to be pleasant so I pro- 
posed that on Sunday morning we should once more 
run over to Dymchester Abbey and come back by the 
beautiful lanes which wind through Larrington and 
Cat’s Common. But Lady Cressover took me on one 


eo and said: 


“Don’t press your scheme any more or Dollie and 
Lady Hilda may be disappointed at its not coming 
off. You see, we have reasons for going on Sunday 
morning to the early Mass at the little Catholic church 
here in Sillport.” 

We were walking on the lawn. Lady Hilda came 
up and asked whether the expediticn to Dymchester 
was arranged. When Lady Cressover explained that 
it could not be, Lady Hilda turned to me and said: 


“Doctor, if they don’t mind, we will go with them 
on Sunday. Last Sunday Dollie saw the Roman Cath- 
olic religion at its best, in a splendid, large, clean rich 
church. It’s only right she should see the other side. 
Ovr poor little St. Joseph’s in Sillport was built of 
iron and wood thirty years ago. It looks as if a few 
blows from a thick stick would smash it to atoms.” 


So at half past seven on Sunday morning we are 
all to be inside St. Joseph’s little temple. As it seems 
at the Cressovers and Felix must go fasting, I have 


th 
assed everybody to come back here, with Dollie and 
me, for breakfast. 
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UNDAY and noon-day. I am alone in the house 
—not only alone but lonely. 

A thing has happened which seems to 
separate me from these friends who had become so 
near and dear. fis for Dollie, although she gives no 
sign, I am persuaded that her days in drowsy Sillport 
are numbered. 

When we entered St. Joseph’s this morning, I 
found it far worse than my fears. It is a low shed 
about forty feet long. The walls are of the cheapest 
match-board, coarsely varnished. The best seats are 
purgatorial and most of the benches have no backs. 
On the side flanking Fishbasket Alley the windows 
are covered with sticky paper representing cathedral 
glass. No organ. No lectern or pulpit. The only 
dignified object is the High Altar, with a triptych 
reredos in light oak, representing the Adoration of the 
Magi—a group of many small figures carved in high 
relief, gilded ard colored. 

There was neither singing nor sermon. In a white 
and gold vestment, old Father O’Reilly went through 
the ceremony without looking around. He has grown 
very frail. I shall send him a dozen bottles of port 
to-morrow morning. There is no man in Sillport I 
respect more. 

Towards the end of the services I noticed that 
little Thomas Baldwin—‘“Toss”, they call him—from 
Sillmouth, was kneeling by Father O’Reilly’s side. 
Toss is the boy who wore a giraffe’s head at Lady 
Hilda’s party. To reach St. Joseph’s by half past 
seven, he must have set out walking from Sillmouth 
soon after six. 

Toss rang a bell three times. Immediately Felix 
Roke, followed by the Marquis and the Marchioness, 
quietly rose from their hard seats and moved up the 
central aisle in the wake of police-sergeant Rowe, and 
young Drury, the chemist’s assistant, and Mrs. Parkes, 
the postman’s wife and two or three charwomen and 
kitchen-maids. By the time they drew near to the tiny 
chancel the communion rail was already crowded: so 
my friends knelt down on the bare boards, just trod- 
den by noisy and dusty boots. 

Before I closed my eyes out of respect for such 
true and simple piety, I could not help glancing at my 
two companions. Dollie was bending low, her face 
nearly hidden in her hands. Lady Hilda was gazing 
straight before her. 

When all was over, Father O’Reilly quitted the 
altar and Toss came back to put out the candles. It 
had been arranged that Dollie and Lady Hilda and I 
should come straight home, leaving the others to fol- 
low: but when Dollie and I rose to leave the church, 
Lady Hilda remained behind, still gazing steadfastly 
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towards the Altar. Dollie and I were soon both home. 

After I had spoken a few words to Mrs. Horsley 
about the breakfast, I exchanged my hard felt hat for 
a soft straw and strolled back into the road to wel- 
come my guests. Along Lugger Lane Lady Hilda 
was advercing alcn2. 

When we met, she walked past me without a 
elance, without even a word. Suddenly, however, she 
recollected herself and turned round quickly to face 
me. I feared she might be ill and I hurried towards 
her. With a pleading gesture of her right hand she 
sent me back. After some moments, she came up to 
me slowly and said: 


“Perhaps you remember. Last year I told you 
how sure I was that some day God would speak to 
me—would speak so clearly that not the faintest doubt 
would be possible. This morning ... He has spoken.” 

Astounded, even awe-struck, I could not think 
what to say. But no word from my lips was expected 
or desired. Once again she signed to me that she 
wanted to pass on her way alone. I stepped back and, 
when she was gone from me, I found that I had been 
holding my straw hat all the time in my hand. 

Lord and Lady Cressover came briskly along the 
lane, pausing now and again to gaze up at a lark which 
was singing at the gates of heaven. They greeted me 
and spoke of ordinary things until we were in the 


nouse. 


With Lady Hilda sitting on my left at breakfast 


I was at first, very nervous. But there was nothing in 
her speech or manner to confirm the high avowal she 
had made to me in the lane. She asked and answered 
questions about mutual friends of the Cressovers and 
of her own, gently rebuked Felix Roke for putting 
four lumps of sugar in his coffee and asked me to 
advise a diet for an old fisherman with rheumatism at 
Sillmouth. Indeed, when the meal was over, I had 
been unconsciously so much influenced by seeing her 
eat and drink and talk like other people that the 
memory of her confession became unreal to me and 
incredible. 

The Marquis and Marchioness went off in their 
car, taking Dollie and Felix with them for a run up 
to Bigstone Down and a peep at the sea. The mo- 
ment they were out of sight, Lady Hilda said she too 
must go. My own car was ready and I quite expected 
that, after our pleasant breakfast-party, she would let 
me drive her back to the Tower. 

She smiled and shook her head and would not 
even suffer me to walk with her to the gate. As she 
went along the road I am sure she had no idea that I 
was watching her through the little window of the sur- 
gery. If she had known, I think she would have 
walked swiftly, with head erect, instead of moving 


slowly onward like the men and women I saw this _ 


morning coming away from the altar-rails, with down- 
cast eyes and hands clasped against her breast as i! 
to hold safe something unutterably dear and holy. 

Writing this down has eased my mind hardly at 
all. I repeat that I am alone in the house; not only 
alone but lonely. 
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YEAR and a day. 
Yesterday, Monday the twenty-seventh of 
June, 1921, was the anniversary of my break- 
fast-party. On that morning, after finishing my lone- 
some task of recording Lady Hilda’s illumination, I 


took such a dislike to this book that I wrapped it o 
n ’ 


in thick brown paper, tied it with stout garden stri 
sealed the knots with yellow wax and locked the parcel 
away at the bottom of a deep drawer. 

Last night, although I had forgotten the anniver- 
sary, something moved me to break the seals; and this 
morning I am impelled to continue the chronicle. 
Exact dates have escaped my memory but I can jot 
down the story with confidence, according to the 
months. 


In July, Felix Roke sailed to Canada. We gave 
him leave to correspond freely with Dollie on what 
Lady Hilda called a battledore-and-shuttlecock basis. 
That is to say, Felix was forbidden to write a second 
letter until he received a reply to his first, and so on. 
A wise arrangement. Misunderstandings arise when 
neither party is absolutely certain what is being ans- 
wered. Letters between friends should be like poetig 
couplets, the second line chiming with the first a 
completing it: not like one of those irregular odes 
where the rhymes may be five or six lines apart. 

August was, for me, rather a miserable month. 
Lady Hilda took Dollie to North Wales as before, 
while Lord and Lady Cressover went off to their 
Yorkshire grouse-moor. I hired an extra-large bath- 
ing-hut on the beach at Sillmouth and spent the hot 
days writing my “Proposals for the Compulsory 
Registration and Control of Acoustical Appliances,” 
but in wet weather this house was very dismal, until 
the end of the month when a cablegram arrived from 
Felix Roke with the words: “Successful beyond ex- 
pectations. Warmest congratulations to Dorothea 
Mary Felicia.” 

September brought us his full report. Sir God- 
frey Esterwood, having become a Roman Catho!ic 
only a few weeks before, was married to Dorothea 
Mary Hunt, a lady of honorable birth but withoui a 
fortune, at St. Malo, a village in French Canada, on 
the date given in the locket. Dollie was baptized dy 
a Catholic priest. 

I shall not forget the day when Felix Roke’s letters 
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came to Sillport—a short letter for Dolle, and a very 
long one for me. When Dollie, as usual, made me 
read hers, I could see she was disappointed by its 
brevity and I was half inclined to console her by say- 
ing that I felt in every line the tremendous exercise 
of self-control which had enabled Felix to write with 
so much reticence: but I merely reminded her that 
Felix had lacked the time to say more. 


When I told Lady Hilda, by telephone, that the 
eagerly awaited mail had arrived and that I had 
received a wonderful letter from Mr. Roke, she ans- 
wered: 

“So have I. If you like to come up to the Tower 
and show me yours, I will show you mine.” 


ER ladyship received me in the half-moon 
room where she first talked to Felix Roke, 
fourteen months ago. After her holiday in the 

mountains, I thought her very handsome and much 
younger looking. She allowed me to spend only a few 
moments in thanks for her kind care of Dollie in 
Wales. Sitting down in the corner of the long settee 
while I stood at the open window, Lady Hilda asked 
for my letter from Felix and read it with frequent 
exclamations of delight. Having handed it back to 
me, she sat musing for a minute or two. Then she 
said : 

“Ten weeks ago, in the lane between your house 
and St. Joseph’s little church, I told you that some- 
thing important—supremely important—had just hap- 
pened tome. The next morning, our friends Lord and 

dy Cressover and Felix Roke went away from Sill- 
& and I have not seen any of them since. The 
ressovers know nothing of what I told you on that 
Sunday morning. Nobody knows, save yourself and 
Felix Roke.” 

Perhaps I started a little. She hastened to ex- 
plain. “After dinner, that same Sunday evening,” she 
said, “Felix Roke walked with me on the lawn. It 
was before we had consented to his writing often to 
Dollie and he was begging for my intercession. Once 
again I reminded him of the religious obstacle to his 
courtship: and once again he answered me as he had 
answered us on the beach at Sillmouth—that he simply 
trusted Almighty God and would accept what hap- 
pened as a sign. His faith set fire to mine. For 
twelve hours, all that long Sunday, strange, new, mar- 
vellous, tremendous thoughts and feelings had come 
into me until I felt as if my heart and brain would 
burst. It was as if ... it’s hard to explain, but I 
felt as if, all day long, untiring hands had been build- 
ing up within me a pyre, a dry, cold funeral pyre, of 
all my old sadness and hardness and loneliness. 
Felix spoke and it was like a flame suddenly blazing 
up and soaring in my soul. My old self shrivelled 


and vanished like a scrap of tissue-paper in that fire. 
We were walking close to the paddock, where he had 
made us wear those heads of lions and tigers. I 
leaned against the fence, and...I told him. So 
now you will understand his letter.” 


She rose from the settee and joined me at the 
window. While I was reading the letter, she stood 
toying with a rose-laden bough. A glorious old-fash- 
ioned rose-tree grows against that side of the Tower 
to a great height, and the breeze had pressed a branch 
through the mullioned window. I cannot help remem- 
bering this and putting it down: because, at the time, 
it seemed to me that she was fondling white doves 
when the trembling petals lingered in her fingers. 

I read it thrice; so I recall almost every word of 
Felix Roke’s letter, which ran vary nearly like this: 


My dear Lady Hilda: 

Doctor Dacey will be showing you my very 
long official letter; but I cannot help saying some- 
thing to you which I couldn't say to him and must not 
say to Dollie at present. 

My name is Felix and Dollie’s is Felicia. I ad- 
mit that it was the obvious name to give her, seeing 
that she wos born on St. Felix’ day. And probably 
her parents called her Felicia—“Happy One”—for the 
further reason that they trusted Almighty God, in 
spite of the clouds which hung over her cradle, to give 
her happiness in the long run. 

Nevertheless, this coincidence is wonderful. I 
hate superstition and I have always been impatient 
of the coincidences which some pious people are 
always watching for: but I take this one as my sign 
from heaven. Felicia and Felix, Felix and Felicia. 
Mine is to be the privilege of making her happy. 

I am praying a bold prayer—that Dollie and 1, 
my sister Monica and her husband, you, my true friend 
and that good-as-gold Doctor may all be happy, very 
happy, without ever becoming selfish or sluggish. 
Providence has brought us together by strange ways. 
You have been Dollie’s good angel and you have had 
your reward... Every night and every morning, I recall 


what you said to me in the dusk on that last Sunday 
evening. 


I feel that for the Doctor too there is something 


great in store. Whenever I read his signature ‘Martin 
Dacey, I remember St. Martin of Tours, who gave 
half his cloak to a beggar. When Dollie was a little 
beggar-maid, the doctor gave her half his home, half 
his time; and, since I jumped over his wall, I’m afraid 
he’s had to give her more than half his thoughts. 
God bless him. That he too may be a Felix, a Happy 
One, is the ardent wish and prayer of 
Your devoted and grateful, 
Fe.tx RoKE. 
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When I put the letter back in her hand, Lady 
Hilda turned to me and said: 

“Tf I had not shown you his very words, you might 
have failed to grasp three things. First, there is no 
longer the smallest doubt that Mr. Roke’s whole heart 
is set upon marrying Dollie. Second, he is confident 
of his success as a wooer. Third, altnough he is go- 
ing to take Dollie away from you, he is keenly con- 
scious of all you have done, and profoundly grate- 
ful. Dollie is practically your adopted daughter and 
I congratulate you on such a son-in-law. Now I must 
send you away. I am busy with a new scheme for my 
poor people at Sillmouth.” 


She literally turned me out of the house. 


As I write this, ten months afterwards, I sud- 
denly understand why I had wrapped up this book in 
brown paper. I did it through an unconscious jealousy 
of Felix Roke. It was not so much that Dollie was 
going to be his bride as that Lady Hilda had become 
his spiritual kinswoman, his fellow-traveller on paths 
too steep and bright for me to follow. 


XLIX 


AM writing a little more of this history when- 

ever I have leisure and the mood. Yesterday, 

I jotted down the main doings of July and Aug- 
ust in a few lines: but the memory of September’s 
events made my pen run away with me. 

Even now, a good deal remains to be fold before 
September is done with. We had hardly digested the 
long letter from Canada when it was followed by a 
telegram from Felix to say that he was starting for 
Vancouver where some further knowledge, not essential 
but desirable, should be obtainable. 


As Felix was to have been home again by Michael- 
mas, Mrs. Horsley and I were furtively watchful to 
see how Dollie would bear the disappointment. We 
might have saved ourselves the trouble. So far as ap- 
pearances went, Dorothea Mary Felicia Easterwood 
was quite stoical. Indeed the only concern she ex- 
pressed warmly and often was that Felix Roke should 
have to make such long and fatiguing journeys on her 
account. 

A few days after the long letter from Canada 
reached my hand, I went up to London, for an inter- 
view with the lawyers. Returning to my hotel I found 
the Marquis of Cressover waiting for me in the lounge. 
Explaining himself, he said: 

“This is the first time in my life that I’ve seen 
London in September and I should like to get out of 
it. Let me tell you why I am here. Last night my 
wife received a letter from Lady Hilda which delight- 
ed and excited her as much as your own letter, last 


Thursday, with the splendid news about Miss Easter. 
wood. Lady Hilda writes that you already know 
something of the matter, so there is no harm in men- 
tioning it. Our religion is very dear to my wife and 
to myself, and therefore I shall not hurt your feelings 
by what I say, especially as you have told us that you 
yourself are not closely attached to any particular 
creed. Lady Hilda’s message is that, in a few days, 
she is to be received into the Catholic Church.” 

When I protested that the event had taken place ten 
weeks before, the Marquis took pity on my ignorance 
and explained that one cannot join the Church as one 
joins a league or a society, merely by signing a form 
and paying a guinea. He said that Lady Hilda had 
been receiving instruction and that everybody, be } 
king or dustman, philosopher or kitchen-wench, nc 
go through the same mill. Lord Cressover did not 
linger over this matter, but made haste to add: 

“Let me get on with my news and my proposal. 
Lady Hilda owns a small house—Blackthorn Lodge, 
I think it is called—between your interesting old town 
of Sillport and that fishing village where we used to 
bathe. It has been empty since Christmas. Well, 
with the Bishop’s approval, she is making it over to 
some sisters. I forget for the moment who they are.” 

I suggested the Browns—Miss Brown and Miss 
Julia Brown, two acid spinsters for whom Lady Hilda 
has done a great deal—but his lordship laughed heart- 
ily and answered: 

“Oh, no! Not sisters in that sense. I mean nuns. 
Nursing sisters, working sisters, don’t you know? 
They don’t belong to one of the big old orders and the 
name has slipped me. Anyhow, the fact remains r ] 
sisters, nuns, ‘religious’ as we say, are going to n 
the poor people, irrespective of creed; as angels of 
mercy, not as propagandists. Lady Hilda is going to 
take a holiday. My wife and I are going with her 
and we want Dollie to come too . . . by the way, you 
dont mind my calling Miss Easterwood ‘Dollie’, do 
your The idea is to take my big touring car over to 
Boulogne and to make a round of French cathedrals 
—Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen and Lisieux: Paris, of 
course: Chartres, Orleans, Tours and Angouleme. We 
hope to reach Bordeaux before the vintage is over, 
and to come back by way of Perigueux and Limoges 
and Bourges.” 

Taken aback, I objected: ‘Then you would have 
to «tart at once. And Dollie is only just home froin a 
month’s holiday in Wales.” 

After such a lonely August I did not relish the 
prospect of a solitary September. The Marquis must 
have read my thoughts because he said: 

“Nothing would please us better than to have you 
with us, as Number Five. I ought to say Number 
Two, because you come next to Lady Hilda in the 
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y onderful things which have happened. But it would 
not be fair to ask you. Our talk will naturally run on 
Catholic themes. Although we shall do nothing to 
persuade Dollie, it is fair that she should see a Cath- 
o.ic country’ before making her decision.” 

“Her decision ?” I echoed, in bewilderment. “What 
decision has Dollie to make? Haven’t you heard that 
ste was born and baptized a Catholic?” 

“We don’t put it exactly in that way,” said the 
Marquis. “Besides, Dollie is over eighteen and we 
caa’t dispose of her like an infant in arms. Now that 
the mystery of her birth is solved, it is proper that she 
should seriously consider her position and that she 
should do so with a leaning to the religion of her 

‘rents. But it would be wrong to coerce her or to 
@. it all for granted. That is why I think this French 
project is a good one. In the old towns where the 
Catholic faith is still strong, she will have a hundred 
questions to ask and I shall answer them fairly. Now, 
please say you consent.” 

I consented. 


S Lady Cressover was still in the country, I ask- 
ed the Marquis to dine with me. It turned out 
that we were both members of the Rutland 

Club, where I had not set foot since before the War. 
We dined very well at the Rutland. They still have 
some 1906 champagnes and some 1896 ports. Over 
the coffee I suddenly became bold and demanded: 

“If I come with you to France, shall I be in 
the way.” 

The Marquis could not easily have said “Yes”, 

he said “No” with so much heartiness that I agreed 

join the party. 

Four days later we crossed the calm channel, in 
brilliant sunshine, and for three weeks we explored 
Picardy and Normandy, Touraine and Anjou and Gas- 
cony. After twenty years of separation, I renewed 
acquaintance with the chateaux and cathedrals of my 
student travels. Except in Paris, we slept and ate in 
thoroughly French Inns, where the cookery and the 
wines were racy of the soil. 

I know that to Dollie the trip was one long delight. 
Yet her enjoyment was not very noticeable, for the 
simple reason that the Cressovers and Lady Hilda 
showed quite as much youthful zest as my adopted 
daughter. No belfry was too steep and dark for them 
to climb, no meal was too rough for them to enjoy. 
Five mornings out of six, when I came downstairs, I 
found that my fellow-travellers had already heard 
Mass in some ancient church and bought apples in 
the bustling market-place. 

I had expressly stipulated that my presence was 
hot to place the smallest restraint upon conversation. 
I expected to be bored, but never have I enjoyed 


table-talk more thoroughly. When religious topics 
cropped up at meals, they were discussed as natural- 
ly as the weather or the local wine, or our punctured 
tire on the journey. The Marquis relaxed his formal 
manner of speaking and whenever he showed signs 
of going too much into detail the Marchioness reined 
him back. Dollie surprised me and made me proud 
of her unerringly sound taste as regards architecture 
and pictures. As for Lady Hilda, she seemed the 
youngest of the party, as if she was crowding into 
this one holiday the nineteen trips abroad which she 
had given up for the sick and the poor. 

We visited a few secular buildings and museums 
in Touraine and in Bordeaux, but our travels were 
mainly ecclesiastical. It sounds dull, but it wasn’t. 
How much there is to hear and to see, to feel and to 
know, to do and to be, in a Catholic tour! When I 
compared the faithful in the churches with the 
devotees of jazz whom we had watched after dinner 
at our Paris hotel, I couldn’t help thinking that Cath- 
olics have the best of this world, as well as making 
sure of the next. Even if the immortality of the 
soul should turn out to be a delusion, I believe the 


average Catholic will have scored over the average 
worldling. 


NOTHER thing which impressed me was the 
way my English Catholic friends made them- 
selves at home in French churches. When Lord 
Cressover licked a French postage-stamp to stick on 
a letter he did so with a wry mouth, like a regular 
old John Bull impatient of an inferior civilization; 
and when Lady Cressover went into a confectioner’s. 
she was sure to say “Foreigners make little pastries 
so much better than we do.” But when a church was 
concerned, the thought of British or Foreign never 
seemed to enter their heads. They went to confes- 
sion and communion as if they had been in their own 
chapel at Castle Cressover. Once when heavy rain 
stopped us, the village church was our only refugee: 
and before we had fully explored it the Cure found us 
and made us go into his bare house to taste the sweet 
cloudy new wine from his own little vineyard. 
Speaking generally, Lord Cressover took charge 
of Dollie and Lady Hilda, while I followed with the 
Marchioness. As I sit here and write about those days 
I remember how pleasant was my companion. Lady 
Cressover is one of those rare persons who do not 
feel obliged to be making or hearing remarks all the 
time, putting questions or giving answers from a 
wretched fear that silence is impolite. She would 
walk swiftly by my side for minutes at a stretch tak- 
ing in everything and saying nothing. Then she 
would burst out suddenly like a bird singing. 

Lady Cressover hardly ever spoke to me about 
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religious matters. But one day in the city of Tours, 
after we had spent a long morning in the delightful 
cathedral, her ladyship made me go with her to see a 
modern church, the basilica erected over the tomb of 
St. Martin. At the shrine she prayed; and, on rising 
from her knees, she murmured in my ear. 

“Your name is Martin. I have asked your own 


saint to obtain for you, by his powerful intercession, 
two great favors. Now, let us go and find the others.” 


L 


HE lawyers kept me so busy in October and 

November that I hardly thought of Dollie’s 

religious crisis. When it did happen to come 
into my head, I’m afraid I regarded her probable con- 
version mainly as a qualification for marrying Felix 
Roke. 

Dollie herself did not force the pace. On fine 
Sundays she would say: “It would be nice to drive 
Lady Hilda to Dymchester Abbey,” and sometimes 
she went with Lady Hilda to the poor little chapel of 
St. Joseph but she did not cease accompanying Mrs. 
Horsley to the Protestant service at St. Luke’s on 
most Sunday evenings. 

Even more puzzling than her views about religion 
was her attitude to Felix. There was still no sign of 
her regarding him as more than a very close friend and 
a great benefactor. Nor did it seem to enter her head 
that the prospect of her marrying Felix had ever oc- 
curred to her friends. She still brought me his letters 
to read, and if she did not show me her answers, I 
suspected it was simply because she believed that 
they would not interest me. But December raised 
matters to a head. 

Three weeks before Christmas, I received a polite 
note from Dollie’s relative, Lord Crayle, asking for an 
interview here in Sillport. I invited him to lunch and 
he came down one Tuesday. He was an ugly but 
courtly gentleman and at first I doubted what I had 
heard about his obstinacy. But when Dollie left us 
alone to smoke our cigars he said practically the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Our lawyers seem to be going on very well to- 
gether. By this time I am sure that you and Miss 
Easterwood understand why I opposed her claims 
nine years ago. You appreciate what were then my 
motives; and there is no need for any bad feeling. But 
I trust you will allow me to point out that the moment 
has surely come for according me somewhat fuller 
recognition as Miss Easterwood’s natural guardian.” 

He saw me jump and he was pleased. 

“T am aware,” he said graciously “that you have 
behaved splendidly to my . . . well, I suppose I may 


say my niece, although the description is not quite 
accurate. You threw open this charming house to he: 
when you could have no ground for believing that he: 
parentage would ever be traced. Your, generosit; 
will never be forgotten. Meanwhile we have no right 
to impose upon you any longer. Lady Crayle and | 
will be delighted to have Miss Easterwood with us 
for Christmas; and during her stay we shall be able 
to arrange her future. My wife has indifferent health 
and seldom leaves her room, but my daughter Augusta 
is of Dorothea’s own age and will do everything to 
make her cousin’s visit enjoyable.” 

He spoke with his eyes fixed so steadily on mine 
that I wondered how he managed to do it without , 
trace of rudeness. His gaze, like his proposal, ma 
me miserable; the more so because I knew that thi 
man with an iron hand in a very thin velvet glove was 
entitled to speak in the name of the house of Easter- 
wood. It was reasonable that Dollie should spend 
a Christmas with her own kith and kin. In vain I 
racked my wits for a plausible excuse. 

My long silence saved me. Lord Caryle became 
impatient and added, with growing warmth: 

“Probably you are not aware of what is going 
on. I have learned that you are a Protestant church- 
man like myself, so we shall be agreed. A remark 
made by the Marchioness of Cressover to my daugh- 
ter set me thinking and I have made some discreet 
inquiries. Dorothea is being enticed into Romanism 
and, I suspect, into a marriage with this Romanist 
young man Roke who has been so officious. For more 
than three hundred years the Easterwoods have b 
a sturdy Protestant family. Sir Rupert Easterwo 
the third baronet, took a leading part in 1688, help- 
ing to throw out James the Second and to bring in 
William of Orange. I am prepared to do a good deal 
for my niece, but only on condition that an immediate 
and decisive stop is put to these monstrous manoeuvres. 
By the way, your neighbor, poor Lady Hilda Bar- 
rowmore-Bannington, does not exert a good influence 
on Dorothea. I hope I do not offend you.” 

I lost my temper and retorted warmly: “You of- 
fend me deeply. There is not a nobler woman on this 
earth than the lady you are slighting. Two minutes 
ago, I was on the point of agreeing with you about 
Christmas, in spite of the upset and the disappoint- 
ment of re-making our holiday plans so suddenly. 
But I have changed my mind. I shall not be a party 
to my adopted daughter spending Christmas in circles 
where she will hear evil spoken of her best friends. 
On religious questions I am ignorant and generally in- 
different. None the less, I am conscious:that what we 
may call Providence seems to be working-iaica cef- 
tain direction. Her father and mothes.awere Szatbates.: 
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So is young Roke; and excuse my reminding your lord- 
ship that you would not be in this room to-day, you 
would not even know of Dorothea’s existence, if it 
were not for young Roke, whom you call officious. 
Lord and Lady Cressover are of Roke’s religion. So 
is Lady Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington. Dollie has 
had more than her share of misery and I am not going 
to push her between the upper and lower millstones 
of religious bitterness. We are much obliged to you, 
but Miss Easterwood will spend Christmas at home.” 


“Then you claim full rights over her?” he asked, 
maintaining his steady gaze. 

“I may be wrong in law,” was my answer. “I 
admit I am only self-appointed as Dollie’s guardian. 

e if you think you can carry this poor girl off against 
r will you are greatly mistaken.” 

Keeping quite cool, he retorted: “Perhaps we 
may go back to where we were before I made you 
angry by my. reference to Lady Hilda Barrowmore- 
Bannington, which I withdraw. Please accept my 
apology for having unintentionally hurt you. As for 
taking Miss Easterwood away by force, such an idea 
is ridiculous. But on one point I must very respect- 
fully insist. As her kinsman and as the head of the 
family whose name she bears I request a brief inter- 
view with my niece alone.” 


Y first impulse was to refuse point-blank: but 
(1) at that moment Dollie herself entered the room. 
No, not Dollie. 
young lady, not quite as proud and aloof as our dear 
arted Miss Watts but more capable, more sage, 


In came Miss Easterwood—a 


re masterful. She had caught Lord Crayle’s clos- 
ing words; and she cast me a glance which said: 


“Leave me for a few moments. 
trouble quickly over.” 

I walked out and went into the little waiting- 
room. It was not that I seriously feared an abduction 
but it eased my mind to have the front door under 
close observation, seeing that his lordship’s big car 
was outside. Five minutes passed... seven... 
ten . . . a quarter of an hour. I felt a sudden stab of 
remorse for leaving Dollie at the mercy of so cool a 
head and so cunning a tongue; but just as I was about 
to hurry back into the dining-room I heard the door- 
knob turning. Lord Crayle came out, with Dollie at 
his side. Looking more courtly than ever he said: 

“T must hurry off. Thanks again for your delight- 
ful hospitality. It has given me pleasure to make your 
acquaintance ...and Dorothea’s. My wife and 
daughter will be disappointed that Dorothea is not 
coming to Crayle Park for Christmas.” 

He pecked Dollie’s cheek with the tip of a prim 
kiss, shook my hand firmly but formally and hurried 
into his car. 

When he had been whirled away, I looked at 
Dollie. Evidently the interview had deeply moved 
her. Perhaps she would have explained, there and 
then, if Mrs. Horsley had not begun anxiously hover- 
ing about the hall. 

“I do wish we could run down to the sea,’ Dollie 
burst out, almost hysterically. “There seems to be 
no air indoors to-day. We've got nearly two hours 
before dark. Tim Farland has the car ready, I know.” 

I too wanted to get into the air and to escape 
from Mrs. Horsley: so I cried: “Then come on!” 
Our coats and caps were hanging in the lobby, and 
within two minutes we were off 

(To be continued) 


Let me get this new 





Another evil almost as bad is the child labor of 
grown men.—Boston Herald. 


Uncle Sam isn’t sure whether the Europeans want 
him to come over or come across.—Toledo Blade. 


That European critic who says America has no 
leisure class should watch our office holders——San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Nothing is more terrifying than a guilty secret; 
and we suppose a man who has done a great wrong 
never feels thoroughly safe until the Department of 
Justice has started a searching investigation—Colum- 
bus Ohio State Jounal. 


This country needs more conservation and less 
conversation.—Cleveland Times. 


The banks of the country have deposits of $37,- 
000,000,000. That means a Merry Christmas.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


It begins to appear the coal operators and the 
miners buried the hatchet in the same. place.—Detroit 
News. 


“Don’t give Europe up,” pleads Lloyd George. 
Certainly not; Europe isn’t giving up anything, either. 
—Houston Post. 


Honesty in politics, tolerance in religion, patience 
and fidelity in industry, full meansure in business, 
would prove as successful as they ever did if given 
half a chance.—Houston Post. 





Straight Talks on Marriage 


By ANSELM SECcor, C. P. 
No. 5. MIXED MARRIAGES 


IGHT o’clock Sunday morning at the Brown 
home. All is quiet outside except for the 
more or less shouting of the news vendor, 
hawking his papers up and down the street. 

Upstairs, Tommy, aged thirteen, is plunged in pro- 
found and delicious slumber. A tousled head, decorat- 
ed by a tilted, freckled nose, appears above the cover- 
let. A thin arm, wearing the honorable scars of a 
triumphant slide to second base is draped carelessly 
over the side of the bed. A gentle, sizzling sound 
from the next room reveals the fact that Brown, senior, 
is likewise unravelling the knit ends of care. Down- 
stairs, Mrs. Brown, having returned from early Mass, 
is getting the breakfast. She 
glances at the clock, then 


is what talking on mixed marriages really amounts to. 

The Catholic Church has ever frowned disap- 
provingly on these unions. From the very beginnings 
she has discouraged them and has done all in her 
power to dissuade her children from contracting such 
alliances. On account of her determined stand she has 
often been accused of a holier-than-thou attitude, of 
a snobbish lack of consideration of the rights both of 
her own children and of outsiders. But such is far 


from the case. A fair consideration of her argume 

is bound to convince any honest minded person t 

her line of reasoning is logical, even if not very 

flattering. But, then, truth, right and logic must at times 
be anything but pleasant. 





goes to the foot of the stairs 
and calls: “Tommy, get up; 
it’s time to get ready for 
Mass!” A wide-mouthed 
yawn, a noise of creaking 
springs, and all is as quiet 
as before. Fifteen minutes 


gust and ridicule. 


Some mixtures are good, praiseworthy 
and to be recommended; others excite dis- 
Onions, for instance, 
ure savory in soup, but not in ice cream. 
No one but a clown would wear a top hat 
and overalls at the same time. 


Every Catholic should feel that a mixed 


HE Church, as a good 
mother, is keenly 
interested in the 
spiritual welfare of all her 
children. She encourages 
what promotes their inter- 
ests; she frowns down upon 
what might do them harm. 


later, hearing no sounds of 
activity she calls again, this 
time with the added remind- 
er: “You'll never grow up 
to be a good man if you 
don’t go to church.” Another 
yawn and then the drowsy 
response: “My father’s a 
good man and he doesn’t go 
to church!” His mother 
opens her mouth to reply, 


marriage generally make a pretty poor 
combination... There is something definitely, 
radically wrong about such a union, and 
what is wrong to start with has little chance 
of righting itself as the years go on. 

The Church has long been waging an un- 
popular campaign against these alliances, 
and as a result, scorn, contumely and 
indignation have been heaped upon her 
without measure. But still she insists,— 
and she will always insist. The reasons for 
her attitude are set forth in the present 


Now undoubtedly there is 
considerable leakage among 
the Catholics of this country. 
Various causes contribute 

this loss, such as lack 

priests, poor home training, 
the influx of worldly ideals, 
the greed after money and 
pleasure which plays havoc 
with so many of our people. 


then closes it without say- 
ing anything. Then she 


article. 





And, without doubt, one of 
the causes which contributes 








solves the problem by go- 
ing upstairs and uncere- 
moniously tumbling the lazy youngster out of bed. 
When we inform our readers that Brown, senior, 
resembled David Harum,—in this at least that the 
Presbyterian church was the one he stayed away from 
when he didn’t go,—they will understand better why 
we let them peep into the Brown home on Sunday 
morning, as a preliminary to our talk this month. 
Mixed marriage is usually an unpopular subject, 
both with priests and with people. It is not hard to 
see the reason why. No one cares for the task of 
informing others that they are not wanted. And yet 
this,—although it is sometimes said “with flowers”, — 


largely to this loss is the 
constant and _ increasing 
prevalence of mixed marriages. Statistics show this 
conclusively: so much so that they warrant us in lay- 
ing down the principle that the general effect of mixed 
marriages is to injure, and sometimes to destroy 
entirely, the faith of the Catholic party. 

This evil effect follows from either of two causes: 
from actual hostility and opposition on the part of the 
non-Catholic, or else from the more subtle but no less 
injurious influence of indifference and worldliness. 

When a man marries a Catholic girl, before a 
priest, he solemnly pledges himself not to interfere 
in any way with the practice of her religion. Are 
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taese promises kept? Sometimes they are, and some- 
times they are not. It happens moreover, at times, 
that the one who makes these promises does so with 


his tongue in his cheek and with the secret resolve 
that “We'll see about this after we are married!” Is 
this an extreme case? Not at all. It is fairly com- 
mon. Hostility, nurtured by years of anti-Catholic 
training, hides itself for a while until some test brings 
it into active evidence, and then it raisés the flag of 
revolt against anything and everything Catholic. From 
that time on, life is a constant series of disagreements, 
at least as far as religion is concerned. Things relig- 
ious are sneered at, the ministers of God are suspected 
and reviled, the sacraments are held in abhorrence, 


scr are made a mockery of and a determined 


osition is brought to bear against both faith and 
practice. Nearly every missionary or city pastor could 
tell, if he so wished, of furtive penitents, coming by 
stealth to the confessional, all the while in mortal fear 
of the anger of a bitterly prejudiced husband or wife. 
Thousands of cases of this sort are taking place every 
day, cases which are typical of the opposition which is 
sapping the faith of thousands of Catholics until, in 
sheer desperation, they buy peace at the price of sur- 
render and finally abandon altogether the religion 
which was once dearer to them than life. 


OMETIMES it happens that the non-Catholic 
Ge party belongs to no church and is not inter- 
ested in any form of religion. 
of things minimize the danger of the Catholic party? 


Does this state 


Far from it. Indifference, while it has not the direct 


' of active opposition, has, for all that, a nega- 


result which may indeed be more hidden, but 
which is perhaps just as disastrous. Husbands and 
wives hardly realize the effect that their influence has 
over each other. If one is aggressive for good, the 
other is almost bound to be swayed in the same direc- 
tion; if one is careless, indifferent, worldly, harm 
almost inevitably results for the other. When Mr. 
Soandso walks down the church aisle on Sunday morn- 
ing with his wife at his side, the congregation does 
not realize, nor does he—good man—that were it not 
for his wife’s pious insistence, he would still be lazily 
lying in bed. It is hard to keep up our enthusiasm 
without encouragement and sympathy; it is no easy 
task to carry on when we suspect that those who should 
cooperate with us are pretending an interest which 
they do not really feel. Something of this attitude 
is doubtless responsible for the gradual cooling of 
enthusiasm so noticeable in many mixed marriages. 
One can easily follow the symptoms; they are plain 
enough for all to see At first, perhaps an exaggerated, 
defiant zeal—rather hectic at times—to prove that 
the prophets of evil are all wrong. Then a gradual 
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creeping in of languor which shows itself in lack of 
zeal for the non-essentials. Soon the more important 
functions of religion become wearisome and trying. 
Prayers are forgotten, the sacraments are neglected and 
Sunday Mass is easily dispensed with. Finally prac- 
tical religion becomes a thing of the past: false prin- 
ciples are summoned to justify the dereliction, and thus 
another once fervent Catholic drops out of the ranks 
of the faithful to join the great and ever growing army 
of the unchurched. Well does our Great Mother know 
the distressing symptoms; she has seen them too often 
to be deceived. And nearly always they are from the 
same cause. Is it any wonder then that she does not 
approve of mixed marriages? What good mother 
could show anything but hostility towards alliances 
which, for centuries, have been the fruitful source of 
estrangement and abandonment by those whom she 
has loved and cherished as her dearest children. 


UT besides the fact that such unions are fre- 
quently disastrous to the faith of the Catholic 
husband or wife, there is another reason which 

strongly influences the Church in her stand against 
marriages with non-Catholics. It is this: they are op- 
posed to the spirit of unity which should be present in 
every true marriage. Unless we wish to take a purely 
utilitarian view on the subject, we must admit that 
true wedlock means a firm and lasting union of inter- 
ests, of ambitions, of sympathies. Its very perman- 
ency seems to demand this. Discordant and conflitm. 
ing ideas even those of a minor nature, are the rocks 
upon which many a matrimonial bark has been wreck- 
ed. Love demands this blending: it is one of the signs 
of true affection. Religion, if taken seriously, is the 
deepest and most vital factor in our career. This is 
especially true of the Catholic religion, for, unlike 
some of the other denominations, it enters intimately 
into every detail of human life. It is a personal, every 
day affair, coming down to minutiae which have a 
great deal of importance for the\practical believer. 
True Catholicity is not merely a matter of dim cathe- 
dral spaces, of throbbing chants thaf\grip the heart, 
of pious sentiments glibly uttered on state occasions, 
of respectability, crowned and consecrated by formal 
worship at certain times. It gets down to business 
in a very determined way that leaves no loop-hole for 
escape. It walks by our side when. we have on our 
working clothes} it peers over our shoulders to see 
what we are reading; it fixes its eyes on our com- 
panions with careful scrutiny; it goes through our 
business affairs more carefully than would any ex- 
pert accountant; it looks over our clothes and passes 
judgment on the styles; it censors our language, it 
descends into the labyrinths of our mind, examining 
curiously our thoughts, our desires, our ambitions,— 
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in a word it demands complete surrender and absolute 
submission. We can easily see, therefore, that relig- 
ious differences are by their very nature opposed to 
the close union which should exist between husband 
and wife. These differences set up a barrier,—in- 
tangible but real,—regarding the very fundamentals. 
Whether this barrier be between creed and creed or 
between creed and no creed, it is there all the same. 
And sometimes it manifests itself in the most unex- 
pected ways, throwing its dark shadow across their 
lives and depriving them of a solace which should 
bring them the deepest consolation. When, for 
instance, the stern angel of death takes from them 
their best-beloved, the lonely prayer of one ascends to 
God where there should be the cry of two united hearts. 
And in trials such as this, sweet words of consolation 
remain unspoken because the Catholic knows that the 
religious sentiment which has deep spiritual meaning 
for one is empty and meaningless to the other 

Mixed marriage, besides being a bar to perfect 
understanding, is also a hindrance in another way: it 
is constantly calling for supreme tolerance on the part 
of the non-Catholic or for sacrifice of principle on the 
part of the Catholic. At times, no doubt, one meets 
with non-Catholic husbands or wives who can stand 
the test successfully, but often they fail. And no 
wonder. It is easy to be broadminded when no per- 
sonal interests are involved: it is not hard to be toler- 
ant of others when it does not cost us anything to be 
so. But to bear patiently what we cannot understand, 
to accept without murmuring what seems to us as use- 
less, especially when this acceptance brings annoy- 
ance or even serious inconvenience, is a test under 
which all but the strongest break and fail. And no 
one will deny that the Catholic Church, in some of its 
requirements, is hard enough, even on those who have 
given it their allegiance from childhood. 

The following are sore typical instances of mix- 
ed marriage friction. 

No. 1. “Let’s make an early start, Mary, on our 
picnic tomorrow; let’s leave the house at seven.” 

“Oh, Tom, we can’t leave till after Mass, and 
that’s not over till eight.” 

“Great Scott, half the day will be gone before 
we can get there. Can’t you let church go on days 
like this?” (Can she? 

No. 2. “Annie, let’s spend a week with uncle 
Jud; he has a nice place and there are forty acres for 
the kiddies to romp around in.” 

“Yes, I know it’s a nice place; but it is so far 
from church. And your uncle Jud is so prejudiced 
and talks so bitterly against the priests.” 

The project is abandoned. 

No. 3. After much hesitation, Bill’s wife agrees to 
a certain transaction involving the sale of some land. 
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Later she changes her mind and is immovable in her 
opposition. Bill, puzzled at the change, suspects that 
she has consulted her confessor who has advised 
against this transaction. A bitter quarrel follows. 


No. 4. Ed Blank owns a hardware store in a small, 
midwest town. He has just started in business and 
is anxious to make good. He wants to send the chil- 
dren to the public school and thus gain the good will 
of his townspeople, the majority of whom are Pro- 
testants. A heated discussion takes place, which con- 
tinues for many days. They have disagreements, too, 
on the principles regarding intimate family affairs. 
Ed claims that these things are strictly their own busi- 
ness, and that no outsider has a right to meddle. 
Through all these discussions, his wife is trying d 
perately to hold both her husband and her religions) 
at times quite a difficult task! 


OW regarding the children. Before any priest 
may perform a mixed marriage, he is bound to 
require of the non-Catholic party a promise 

that all children born cf the union shall be raised as 
Catholics. This pledge is in some instances faith- 
fully kept. In other cases, however, it is merely a 
farce; for, at times circumstances of either a personal 
or of a family nature intervene and effectually inter- 
fere with the fulfillment of the pledge. Experience 
shows that the children born of mixed marriages have 
relatively a poor chance of survival as regards their 
religion. [Ill-instructed as they often are, and sur- 
rounded by adverse influences, they speedily forsake 
in adult life the faith which was never seriously im- 
pressed upon them in their childhood days, and 
place it with the Sunday-in-bed cult which is |) 
tractive to the majority of the American people. 


The non-Catholic is either interested or not inter- 
ested in religion. In either case the children are at a 
disadvantage. Zeal tends to make us intolerant. It is 
no easy matter to surrender what we believe in and 
to replace it with something in which we have no con- 
fidence. If the wife is an ardent Methodist, who can 
expect her to take an interest in raising her children 
as good Catholics, especially if, in the background, 
there hovers a meddling family which looks upon the 
Church as the Synagogue of Satan. 

Where, on the other hand, there is a union between 
religion and no religion, the result is almost as bad. 
If the husband is a good natured pagan whose early 
religious impressions were hastily divested like an 
unwelcome garment at the first opportunity, what 
chance have his offspring, either of training or o! ex- 
ample? In a vague sort of way he thinks that relig- 
io is a good thing, but, not being enthusiastic over it 
himself, he is puzzled as to why his wife should make 
such a fuss over the matter. Therefore he finds it 
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difficult to cooperate with her, at times pretending an 
interest he does not feel, at times frankly bored by the 
whole procedure. 


“But,” protests a certain dear young lady, “you 
are exaggerating. Have you never heard of Tom 
Jones? He hears his childrens’ catechism lessons and 
threatens them with a spanking if they are late for 
Mass. And there is Mrs. Hurdle,” she continues, wax- 
ing eloquent on her theme, “she comes to Mass every 
Sunday with her husband and never serves meat on 
Friday. And look at Jane Murphy. She made a 
convert out of her husband ten years after they were 
married, and now he is the finest type of Catholic 
man. Don’t you think you are too severe on the ques- 


eo of mixed marriages?” 


“No, dear child, not strong enough. And, by the 
way, you have not told us about one of your girlhood 
friends whose children, tubbed and scrubbed and all 
dressed up, walk serenely past the Catholic Church 
each Sunday morning, on their way to the Baptist 
Sunday school. Nor of another who became a Scientist 


of the so-called Christian variety soon after she mar- 
ried one of its enthusiastic devotees. Nor of poor 
Mary Green whose radical husband leaves no occasion 
pass by of declaring against priestcraft and priest- 
graft. Nor of Sadie Ex whose spineless better-half, 
having been hypnotized by the Knights of the Tar 
Bucket, confidently believe that soon the armies of 
the Pope will come marching down the mud Main 
street of Spodunk, to attack all good hundred per- 
centers like himself.” 


These facts, being unpleasant, are glossed over, 
and the shining exceptions are adduced as evidence. 
But an exception is not good evidence: rather, by con- 
trast, it gives more force to the rule. Listen, young 
men and women who read these lines! Marry your 
own kind! It makes for happiness and it makes for 
safety. The other way is perhaps the path of worldly 
prosperity, but it is also the path of spiritual disaster. 
Heed the Church’s warning. If you do, you will avoid 
taking a step, the danger and the folly of which many 
realize only when it is too late. 





The Infant in the Crib: Our Soul’s Peace 


By CAMILLE DELAUx 


A winter’s night: an open cave of limestone lit by 
a bright moon, and in that cave on a bit of straw, a 
shivering infant—on the side, kneeling and lovingly 
gazing on the child a lowly maiden with traits un- 
earthly—a little further back a man, looking on, his 
dreamy eyes bespeaking anxiety and solicitude: be- 
cause there was no room. Oh, the tenderness, Oh, 
the touching humility of it all! 


Human soul, the little child, it is your Savior 
come to restore peace and lost happiness to you, it is 
Mary, your Savior’s gentle mother, the man, it is the 
glorious St. Joseph your Savior’s foster-father. 


Behold, the sweet Babe extending a pair of tiny 
white arms to be loved, to be caressed, to be fondly 
embraced, and, in return, to overflood you with that 
serene peace you have sighed for and sought for so 
wearily. Tell me, Oh soul, do you recognize in this 
humble little Peace-Maker the God of Sinai with “a 
voce like the roar of the clashing waves,” the Majesty 
Divine born of all eternity and before Whom the 
celestial courts bow in adoration? Yes, the helpless 
Nursling is the Lord Almighty indeed, yet His Power 


is veiled, and His Might is hidden, and He lispeth 
but soft words of peace. 


Lift for a moment your eyes towards heaven and 
you will see the firmament aglare with the “light of 
God” and your ears will hear angelic voices melodious 
and sublime, chanting, “Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” Hark, the 
valleys re-echo the song in accents wondrous and glad- 
some. Oh, man, do you still doubt, do you still not 
understand? Hear you are bidden to go to Bethlehem 
to see “the word that is come to pass” and there to 


find peace. 

Should your happiness be withered away like the 
slender grass stem under a scorching sun, should wild 
tempests surge and beat in your bosom, Oh, soul, 
tarry not, go to Bethlehem, where Mary’s First Born, 
your Savior, your Redeemer, is awaiting you, to quench 
the fire that drives you mad, to calm the rushing tor- 
rents of pride and sin that threaten you, to ‘still the 
turmoil of despair that perhaps has caught you, to give 
you Peace, and Love, to give you Hope and Heaven. 





THE APPEAL OF 
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§ The articles in this section while intended primarily 

} for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
lead us to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 








Christ’s love for us, and to gather strength against our 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue S1Gn for application blanks and leaflets. 
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OUR LORD’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


“Woman, behold thy son. 


Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus His mother and 
His mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophes, and Mary Magdalen. 
When Jesus, therefore, had seen His mother and the 
disciple standing whom He loved, He saith to His mother, 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 

(Considerations and Affections Directed to Jesus) 

CONSIDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS 
THIRD WORD OF JESUS ON THE CRtSS: 

For some time after the Cross of Jesus is raised 
aloft, His blessed mother and the holy womer. and St. 
John are kept far off by the Roman guaid ad the 
riotous crowd of Jews. But as an unnatural midday 
darkness settles over Calvary terror seizes upon the 
hearts of the onlookers. The soldiers retire a short 
distance from the Cross, watching their Victim with 
fear and consternation. The Jews in frightened groups 
flee away into the city. Even the crucified thieves 
have been awed into quiet, and 
about the Cross, now almost invisible 
in the black mist, there reigns a pro- 
found and solemn silence. 

And then it is that the mother of 
Jesus approaches the foot of the 
Cross and gazes up into the face of 
her dying Son. 

There is no need for Jesus and 
Mary to speak to each other. Be- 
tween them is complete and perfect 
understanding. But Jesus does speak 
to His mother, not about themselves 
or their sufferings, but a final word 
of love and remembrance for us 
who have caused those sufferings. 

It is the last word of the dying 
Christ to man. Surely it will be very 
precious. “Woman,” He says, look- 
ing from His mother to St. John, 
His beloved disciple, “Behold thy 
son.” And then, glancing back from St. John to Mary, 
“Behold thy mother.” 

“A very natural remark,” one might say, at first 
sight. “Mary is being left alone. Jesus wishes St. 
John to take care of her.” 

But why: is it that Jesus has kept this word in 
His. heart for the very last word of His life? He 


MOTHER AND 


Son, behold thy mother.” 


“Woman, behold thy son.” 
“Son, behold thy mother.” 
disciple took her to his own. 


Then He saith to the disciple, 
And from that hour th 


long knew that He was to be crucified. Why could A.) ( 


not at any other time have prepared St. John to take 
care of His mother after He was gone? Why, above 
all, wot’: tie dying God-Man have His final word to 
His rote. and to men be a mere commonplace, hav- 
ing no reiaiwn to those for whom He is dying? 

Nc! cere is a mysterious significance in this 
word c: Jesus which makes it worthy of being the last 
wul and testament of a God, for that word has changed 
the history of the entire Christian world during the 
nineteen centuries which have passed since its utter- 
ance. And it is to His Church, with whom He promis- 
ed to be for all time, that Christ has given the under- 

standing of this mystery. 

The Church, from the very 
beginning of her history, has been 
absolutely convinced that at the 
moment when Jesus Christ «> 
dressed His last word to men in th™ 
person of St. John, the latter repre- 
sented the entire human race. The 
word “woman” used instead of 
“mother” in speaking to Mary, refers 
to the mysterious woman promise: 
by God to fallen man in the Garde 
of Eden; and by this word Christ 
indicates that Mary is the privilege 4 
woman selected by God, who is 
be the new Eve, the Spiritual! 
Mother of Mankind. 

And that word to the beloved 
nace | disciple has for nineteen hundred 
— years resounded throughout to: 

whole Christian world, until the 
history of the Church in very truth appears as t: 
story of its response to this cry of Jesus, “Behold ty 
mother!” 

Search the annals of that Church through tc 
ages; go where you will in that Church today, and 
you will find, as the three Wise Men found in tic 
stable of Bethlehem and as the watchers on Calvaiy 
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found at His death—Jesus with Mary. 

Those who have tried to separate Jesus and His 
mother have inevitably lost both. The greatest saints 
of the Church. have vied with one another in sound- 
ing the praises of Mary; her sanctuaries and shrines 
and monuments cover the earth; her rosary, her 
scapulars, her medals, her confraternities, her relig- 
ious orders, her litanies, her innumerable devotions— 
how different would our Christian life be without 
them! 

Ifthe Church has been wrong in its interpreta- 
tion of this word of Jesus to St. John, if from its very 
beginning it has been grossly in error in its ever- 
increasing devotion to Mary as its mother, then the 

romise of Christ to preserve His Church from error 
as been proven false. And yet, even apart from that 
promise of Jesus, this devotion to His mother cannot 
but come from God Himself; for if there is anything 
sweet and holy and beautiful on earth, it is this at- 
tachment of the Christian world to Mary; if anything 
has ever proved, by its effects, that it must have come 
from God, it is man’s loving, filial devotion to the 
mother of Christ. 

What a blessed gift is this, O Jesus, this Thy 
last will and testament to mankind, given to us from 
the deathbed of Thy Cross! Knowing that we, Thy 
poor sinful creatures, might be in dread to approach 
Thy Divine Majesty, Thou hast given to us a Mother, 
a creature like ourselves and still at the same time Thy 
mother. Thou canst refuse us nothing since she is 
our mother, with a heart whose love for us surpasses 
that of all the mothers of men. How can I thank 

hee, Lord, for this ingenious act of Thy love? By 
mitating Thy beloved disciple in taking Mary to my 
own? But, Jesus, Thou knowest how unworthy I am 
to call Thy mother, my mother. Please make me more 
and more worthy to call her by that sweet name. Give 
me some of Thy love for her, so that like St. John, I, 
too, may take Mary to my own. (Continue speaking 
in this way to our Blessed Lord as long as you feel 
your heart moved by these thoughts.) 
SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 

(Relation of this mystery to ourselves personally.) 

“And from that hour the disciple took her to his 
own.” What a terrible thing it would be for us wil- 
fully to ignore this final word of Jesus to us from His 
Cross, to slight this His last will and testament that 
Mary is to be our mother. What hope could we have 
then of pleasing Him, we who condemn this mother 
cf ours who is at the same time His mother? He, the 
source of all grace, has come to us through Mary and 
no grace of His, we may well believe, shall come to 
us except through her. He has willed to come to us 
through Mary. He wills that we should go to Him in 
the same way. That is why He left her to us as our 
mother. 


And how often has Mary herself proved that she 
treasures and rewards our love and devotion. The 
history of the Church is filled with the stories of her 
wonderful goodness to those who have been devoted 
to her. “Never was it known that anyone had recourse 
to her in vain.” 

The entire Christian world has thrown itself at 
Mary’s feet. Even those without the one Fold of the 
Good Shepherd, yea, even pagans, have done homage 
to the incomparable loveliness of the mother of Christ. 

And we? What has that word of Jesus from the 
Cross, “Behold thy mother” meant in our lives? Have 
we, like the beloved disciple, taken Mary to our own? 

But if our devotion to her has been negligent, the 
cause is not hard to find. It is simply because we 
have not gone back to the source whence that devo- 
tion takes its rise. We have not, in the words of 
Tobias, been mindful of what and how great perils 
our mother suffered for us. We have not gone back 
to the Cross of Jesus and looked at Mary standing 
there and then tried to understand what she suffered 
for us in giving up her Son to be crucified for us. 
Nor have we left the fact sink down into our hearts 
that there on Calvary, watching Jesus dying for our 
sins, she consented to take us, the cause of His death, 
for her children and to love us with the same motherly 
heart whose love brought God from heaven to be her 
child. 

It was at the foot of the Cross that Mary was given 
to us as our mother. It is there that we must go truly 
to appreciate that gift. 

O Mary, I want to take thee for my mother; but I 
am so unlike thee, who wert so pure and gentle, and 
humble and loving, and so perfectly resigned to the 
will of God in all thy terrible sufferings. Yet it is my 
very misery and weakness that make me confident 
that thou wilt show thyself a mother to me, thou, the 
“Refuge of Sinners’ and “Consoler of the Afflicted,” 
who wert never known to forsake anyone who fled to 
thy protection or sought thy help. 

If I could but learn to love thee as my mother, I 
feel that I would then strive to become more worthy 
to be called thy child. There is one sure way to learn 
to love thee, just as there is one certain means to love 
thy Son, and that is by standing with thee at times on 
Calvary, and trying to realize what thou hast suffered 
for me. Thy whole life was a martyrdom for me. For 
me thy heart was pierced with the sword of grief fore- 
told in prophecy by the saintly Simeon. For me thy 
heart was broken with sorrow. Oh Mother of Sorrows, 
let me learn to love thee. 

PRACTICE: When I recite my evening prayers 
before the crucifix, I will place myself at the side of 
Mary. 

EJACULATION: 
mother.” 


“O Mary, show thyself a 
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My Sweetheart Divine 
By F. C. 


My life is but a courtship sweet 
Between my God and me, 

A sweet-heart there has never been 

So sweet-hearted as He. 


To win my heart He bends to earth, 
In lowly manger lies, 

To woo me as none other can 
With Love’s Own Baby Eyes! 


The Lost Bill 


By Mary CriarkK JACOBS 


4 OROTHY, do come! Hurry” 
“But Muzzer,” the quivering lips and big brown 


eyes of the four year old tot pleaded, “I wanna 
thee thith dotart - - - an’ thith baby-doll - - - an’ thith 
twicycle - - - an’ thith - - -”. 

It was the month of December, just a short while before 
the great feast of Christmas and Mrs. Crawford was tired 
after several hours of jostling and pushing amid the many 
eager shoppers, or she would never have exhibited such 
impatience with her little daughter. 

“Come!” In spite of the whimpers of protest, she 
fairly dragged Dorothy through the crowd towards a rear 
door over which a sign “DOLL HOSPITAL” in big white 
letters on a black background drew many visitors. 

The shelves, counter and tables were filled with china, 
bisque and even ‘unbreakable’ babies that nevertheless 
were broken. There were dolls with missing arms, battered 
damaged eyes and matted wigs. The doll doctor, 
a young lady in a big white apron and starched cap, sol- 
emnly took all the broken babies, tagged them and placed 
them on a shelf and after a few days’ sojourn there—just 
like real people in a regular hospital—they emerged quite 
well and whole, having mysteriously grown new limbs, new 
hair or perhaps an entire new head. 

There were several parties ahead of Mrs. Crawford so, 
while she impatiently awaited her turn, she opened her 
purse and took from it a bill with which to pay for the re- 

irs being made to Dorothy’s doll. Finally, she gained the 
attention of the Doctor and demanded: 

“T left a doll here to be fixed. It was to be ready today. 
I am Mrs. Crawford.” 
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“Ah,. Mrs. Crawford, I have been so very busy,” the 
young lady apologized. “It is nearing Christmas and ali 
the little mothers wish their babies to be in perfect condi- 
ticn for that dear, happy, children’s feast day. But you 
will have to wait only a few minutes. 
I have only to paste on the wig.” 


“Put me up, Muzzer,” Dorothy demanded. “Annabelle 


’"Lithbeth Thusanne wants Dotty.” 


Mrs. Crawford sighed as she dropped the purse, hand- 
kerchief and the bill upon the counter and lifted her little 
daughter to the high stool, where she could reach her 
darling Annabelle ’Lithbeth Susanne and hug her and play 
with her until the Doctor returned to set the brown curly 
wig over the big hole in her head. That big hole seemed 
quite an attraction to Dorothy, and putting a finger down 
to explore its depths she was quite surprised to find that 
it was hollow to the neck. 

“Now, little mother, watch the doctor,” the young lad: 
smiled as she took the doll, placed the curly wig on its head 
covering the big hole and held it tightly for a minute while 
the glue dried. “Now your baby is quite well again.” 


“It will be two dollars, Mrs. Crawford,” she told the 
lady. 

“Yes, here is twenty dollars,” Mrs. Crawford reach 
for the things which she had laid upon the counter when 
she lifted Dorothy to the stool but only the purse and hand- 
kerchief were there. A hasty glance around assured her 
that it had not fallen upon the floor, so she faced the young 
lady haughtily, accusingly : 

“T laid a twenty dollar bill on the counter right here. 
have seen it—you must have taken it.” 

The girl flushed: “I did not see the bill,” she answered 

“Why, you must have seen it. It was here—right 
here,” she indicated the exact place where she had placed 
it with her finger. “No one else has been here, so you must 
have seen it—you must have taken it.” 

The girl’s face turned from red to white and her lips 
set tight as though, with difficulty, she was restraining 2: 
angry response and she shook her head. 

“I shall report you to the manager unless you refund 
my money,” Mrs. Crawford threatened. 

The girl stood quite still for a minute thinking, then sh« 
went over to a shelf, secured her purse and took a bill from 
it. 

“Mrs. Crawford, I did not see your bill and I hope you 
will find it later, but rather than have any trouble, I am 
giving you this.” 

When the change had been made and the unpleasa"‘ 
lady gone, she turned to find the manager looking at her 
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and by the leer of his face she knew that he had heard and 
seen all that happened. 
+. 


* * * * 


“*Peace on earth to men of good will’,” Alice Gleason 
breathed as she untied her apron strings and removed her 
cap preparing to leave the doll hospital on Christmas eve. 
The past two weeks had been almost unbearably difficult. 
It was not the work—that was always overwhelming dur- 
ing that week before Christmas—nor the long hours of 
labor that wearied her so that she could not sleep at night. 
The trouble that weighed her was that since the episode 
oi the lost twenty dollar bill, the manager suspected her 
of irregularity and made no pretence to hide the fact that 
he was keeping a close watch upon her every action. 

At first the loss of the twenty dollar bill which she had 

ken from the corner of her purse and given to Mrs. 
Oe: seemed her greatest cause of sorrow. The monev 

eant weeks and months of saving during which time she 

ad denied herself all luxuries and many real necessities; 
and the loss of it meant that Jimmie, the dear little crip- 
pled brother, would not receive the wheel-chair, which she 
had planned to give him for a Christmas surprise. 

However, Jimmie’s need of the chair and her sorrow 
over her inability to purchase it, faded into insignificance be- 
side the attitude of the manager. He believed that she had at- 
tempted to steal the twenty dollar bill and refunded it be- 
cause she was caught. Undoubtedly, she would have been 
discharged at once had not the need of her and her work 
been so great during the holidays. Now, that Christmas 
would soon be over—she drew a sharp breath and tried 
to keep back the tears that stung her eyelids. What would 
become of her, Jimmie and Mother if she were discharged? 
The first part of the year was always a slack period in her 
line of work and she could hardly hope to secure employ- 
ment at once. Breathing a prayer to the Babe of Bethle- 

, she put on her hat and coat just as the manager came 
@:.: her envelope. 


“Here is your pay, Miss Gleason,” he handed her the 
envelope. “You need not come back after Christmas.” 

Alice tcok the yellow slip without comment. There 
was a lump in her throat that kept back the torrent of 
reproach that welled inside her. 

“Miss Gleason, as you are leaving under unusual—and 
unpleasant—circumstances, I trust you will not deem it 
advisable to use my name as reference in securing another 
position. We demand integrity and honesty. We want and 
recommend only employees who possess those two sterling 
qualities.” 

“Surely you know I did not take Mrs. Crawford's 
money,” she forced the protest through dry, nervous lips. 
“IT wouldn’t . . . Oh, I couldn’t!” 

“I believe that you tried to steal the money. 
retur 
get 
that 


You 
ned it quickly enough when you found you could not 
away with it. You are a thief. There is no doubt of 
and you are certainly not a clever one.” 
“O---h!” 
Alice was facing the door but, blinded by tears, she 
did not note that it had opened and a woman stood there. 
The man’s back was turned so he went on ruthlessly with- 
out realizing the presence of a stranger. 

“You are discharged for theft without a recommend- 
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tion. As you. tried to take that twenty dollars from Mrs. 
Crawford, no doubt you would venture farther if given an 
opportunity; perhaps you have been able to realize quite a 
profitable trade in that manner.” 

“Oh! Oh, please stop!” the girl cringed. 

“Yes, stop! STOP at once!” At the voice from the door 
way the man whirled and the girl stared through the blur 
of tears. Mrs. Crawford stood there and in the hand ex- 
tended towards her was a twenty dollar bill. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she addressed Alice, ignoring the 
man. “I don’t see how I could have been so rude, so 
thoughtless, so very unjust to you. I had been shopping 
all day and Dorothy was so cross, I am afraid I was tired 
and half-sick and that made me act so cruel.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the girl. “I felt sure 
you would find your money. I see that you did.” 

“Yes, I found it just a few minutes ago and I made my 
husband run down here at a speed that defied all traffic 
laws.” 

“Then Miss Gleason did not take your bill?” The man- 
ager had the grace to look ashamed. 

“She certainly did not.” She turned to the girl. “Here 
is your money, dear, and I will never be able to tell you 
how sorry I am over my terrible mistake.” 

“Will you excuse me, please?” she looked at the woman 
who was still standing regarding her with troubled eyes. 
“T had saved that money to buy something—a Christmas 
gift for some one and now, if I hurry, I may still be able to 
get it.” 

“Won’t you tell me what that gift is and for whom it 
is intended?” pleaded the lady. 

“It is a wheelchair for my crippled brother,” Alice ans- 
wered gathering her gloves and purse as she spoke. “Thank 
you, Mrs. Crawford for returning the money. 
now.” 

“A wheelchair? Well, you needn’t bother about buy- 
ing that. My husband has several at his private hospital 
and he can easily spare you one and I'll see that it is 
delivered tonight. The doctor must see your brother, too. 
Perhaps he may be able to help him.” 


“Oh!” the girl’s eyes told the gratitude her lips could 
not utter. 


I must go 


“And, of course, under the circumstances, your position 
is here for you,” the manager condescended, but Mrs. 
Crawford snapped at him quickly: 

“Indeed, she shall not come back after you dared to 
speak to her as I heard you. My dear girl, don’t worry. 
You’ve done such splendid work in a doll hospital that I 
think you ought to be given an opportunity in a real one.” 

“You didn’t tell me where you found the bill,” Alice 
asked as they left the toy store. 

“Annabelle ‘Lizabeth Susanna had quite an accident 
today. Her hair caught on a hook and she was actually 
scalped and in the hole in the top of her head was the 
twenty dollar bill.” 

“Why how did it get there?” gasped Alice. 

“Oh, I suppose Dorothy put it there when I wasn’t 
watching her. She is quite a mischievous child.” 

Alice Gleason paused ere she climbed into the car to 
look up to the Chirstmas stars that gleamed so bright and 
her heart sang a Te Deum of thanksgiving. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





THE RIGHT TO DOUBT 


If a persen has been baptized a Catholic, made his first 
Communion, etc., finds when he grows older that he simply 
cannot accept all that the Church teaches would it not be 
better for that person to give up going to Mass and the 
Sacraments? Would it not be sheer hypocrisy for such a 
person to pretend to believe these things simply to please 
members of his family?—S. E. K., Cincinnati, O. 


Your question really amounts to this: Is a man, after 
having been baptized a Catholic and after making his first 
Communion, free to quit the Catholic Church if he becomes 
dissatisfied? He is not. God is the Master of men’s lives. 
He chooses whether a creature is to be a beast or a man. 
He chooses whether a man must be a Catholic or not, and 
He has chosen and He does solemnly oblige every man to 
receive Baptism and become a Catholic. When an infant 
is baptized, God accepts and ratifies the vows made by it 
through its god-parents. Hence baptism necessarily carries 
with it all the obligations that Church membership implies. 


This may become clearer by a comparison. When a 
child is born of parents who are citizens of a certain state, 
the child is by the fact of its birth a citizen of that state. 
It has all the privileges accorded to citizens but it is like- 
wise subject to all the laws of its native land. In the same 
manner a man by baptism becomes a citizen of the Catholic 
Church; he is as a consequence bound by all the obliga- 
tions arising from such citizenship. True, a person can 
renounce his civil citizenship in one state and take it up in 
another. But this he cannot do with his religious citizen- 
ship in the Church. The Church comprises Earth, Purga- 
tory and Heaven. If a man renounce his citizenship with 
Her, where can he go? 

Doubts against the Catholic religion can arise only 
from an abuse of faith. Faith is a free gift of the divine 
bounty. It can, therefore, by reason of sins such as pride 
cr impurity be forfeited by a creature and withdrawn by 
God. The result of such a condemnation by God is thus 
expressed by the famous Italian poet, Torquato Tasso,, “A 
time there was when I, with clouds of sensuality darkening 
my mind, could only recognize thee, O Lord, as a certain 
reason of the universe; for I doubted whether thou hadst 
created the world, or endowed man with an immortal soul, 
and I doubted of many things which flowed from that 
source... . Yet thou knowest . . . that my doubts were 
merely an interior affliction, until thou didst begin to 
warm and rejoice my heart with the flames of thy love; 
and then by degrees, by means of frequenting oftener the 


sacred offices and praying every day, my faith grew 
stronger from day to day, and I became sensible from exper- 
ience that it is thy gift, and I learned to see my past folly 
iin having presumed to imagine that I could discover 
my intelligence the secret things of thy essence, and e 
mate by the measure of human reason thy goodness, thy 
justice, thy omnipotence.” 

On the other hand, temptations to doubt can arise with- 
out any fault on the part of the person tempted. God often 
permits this as a trial in order to strengthen the faith of 
His servants. It has happened to many saints. 

However, whether the temptations and doubts arise with 
or without the fault of the individual, they must be treated 
in the same way. It is unmanly to quit the field and leave 
the devil victorious. On the contrary, despite the feelings 
in this matter a man must do that which he is least inclined 
to do: pray often to the Most Holy Spirit and our Lady 
of Good Counsel, confess often, be candid in confession, 
communicate often and study. There is much good read- 
ing that will prove useful in such a crisis: of particular 
merit are Cardinal Newman’s,sermon on “Faith and Doubt” 
ir. his “Discourse to Mixed Congregations” and the chapter 
on “The Virtue of Faith” in Cardinal Manning’s “Inte 
Mission of the Holy Ghost.” ~ e | 


A POPESS 
Was there ever a woman Pope?—J. C. C., Scranton, | 


Not in the Catholic Church. In the Anglican (Epis- 
copal) Church there have been several among whom we 
may mention Elizabeth “Good Queen Bess,” and Queen 
Victoria. There was, however, a mythical legend of a 
Roman Popess supposed to be called Joan. But the story 
of her is readily disproven: at the date during which the 
lady was supposed to have filled the chair of Saint Peter, 
Pope Benedict III was gloriously reigning. How the story 
of a popess arose is a mystery. It may have been oc- 
casioned by a certain Pope John whose mild metho! of 
treating heretics did not satisfy the Roman populace and 
who, therefore was, on account of his reputed feminine 
weakness, nicknamed Joan. 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWS 


Will the Jews ever be converted?—J. A. O’B., N. Y. C. 
Many have already been converted. It is commonly 
believed that the Jews as a nation will be converted to 
Christianity towards the end of the world. Many prophecies 
ia the Old Testament point to this; especially clear is the 
prophecy of Osee (Osee III 4 and 5): “For the children 
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ci Israel shall sit many days without king, and without 
prince, and without sacrifice, and without altar, and without 
ephod, and without theraphim. And after this the children 
xf Israel shall return and shall seek the Lord their God 
ind David their king (i. e. Christ who is of the house of 
Javid) ; and they shall fear the Lord, and his goodness in 
he last days.” 


PASSIONIST LAY BROTHERS 


Has the Passionist Order a lay-brotherhood? If so, 
tow can I obtain information about it?—M. N. J., Carbon- 
ule, Pa. 

The Passionist Order has a lay-brotherhood; not. in 
the sense that the Lay Brothers are separated from the 
cther members of the Congregation. They form an import- 

For information address: 


ant part of the Order. 
& Very Reverend Father Provincial, C.P., 


St. Michael’s Passionist Monastery, 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


MYSTICISM 

I read with interest an article in the October issue of 
THE SIGN entitled “Practical Mysticism”; but I must 
confess I am still mystified as to just what mysticism is. 
Iv all seriousness I am anxious to get a clear notion of this 
subject. Can you help me out?—S. M. V., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mysticism is simply a constant and loving interchange 

of ideas between the soul and God. It is an intimate inter- 


ccurse between man and his Best Friend. It does not 


mean rapture or ecstasy: such extraordinary signs may ac- 
company mysticism, but they are not part of it. Indeed 
these unusual occurrences often manifest a physical weak- 
ness which is unable to support the happiness arising from 
habitual friendliness with God and which as a consequence 
renders the body incapable of performing its normal func- 
tions. A person with a robust moral and physical constitu- 
tion may have reached the highest degree of mystical union, 
yet show no exterior signs of it. Our Blessed Lady is an 
example of this. 


Mysticism to be true must be fully in accord with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. A mystic to be a real 
mystic must be an obedient child of the Holy See. The 
surest indication of genuine mysticism is frequent confes- 
sion, unquestioning obedience to confessors, frequent com- 
munion and habitual thoughtfulness for the susceptibilities 
of those with whom we come in contact. A mystic, in the 
last analysis, is a person who loves God with his whole 
keart, his whole soul, his whole mind and who loves his 
neighbor as himself. 


FORBIDDEN BOOKS 


Is Dumas’ “The Three Guardsmen” on the Index? If 
a Catholic knowingly reads a book that is on the Index is 
this a matter of confession?—C. M. T., Cincinnati, O. 


All of Dumas’ romances are on the Index. Knowingly 
to read a book that is on the Index is ordinarily a mortal 
sin, and hence is certainly a matter of confession. 
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SPIRITUAL INDUSTRY 


Ye The Sign: 


Those of your readers who have the opportunity of 
perusing “The Dearborn Independent” must notice the 
thought-provoking articles contributed by Mr. Ford or at 
least by someone in Mr. Ford’s name. They must likewise 
observe the faulty logic with which these articles are some- 
imes handled. An instance in point is a recent issue of 
lis interesting weekly containing the views of Mr. Ford on 
‘the fad of denouncing the material world.” This vague 
irictment is specified further on to be the fad of denounc- 

industry as materialistic—which is somewhat different. 

The defense of industry as a spiritual enterprise is 

‘ned by a slight digression into the realms of dialectics. 
“The trouble is,” writes Mr. Ford, “that we are wrong on 
ur opposites. In the old religious phraseology it used to 

assumed that Justice and Mercy were opposites; the 
‘ity was not assumed to be just because that was assumed 

prevent His being merciful. But the opposite of Justice 
njustice. And so with ‘material’ and ‘spiritual,’ they are 

d to be utterly antagonistic one to another.” 

In just what “old religious phraseology” Mr. Ford 

nd his information we are not told—perhaps in the 

las or the Pali-Pitakas, or could it have been from the 
n-raglyphs on the tomb of Tutankhamen? Certainly the 

-emed author could hardly have found it in any Cath- 


olic writer. 

Well, after this illuminating disclosure we are truly a 
spiritual tragedy, which our so-called “material” civiliza- 
tion constantly averts.” I leave this to the experience of 
The Sign Readers. . 

But now for the great paradox! “It is a fact that 
men never so really merit the term “materialistic” as when 
the material things of life are scarce. Who is more a 
“materialist” and yet who more lacks materials than a 
sevage? One fact is absolutely determined, that the lack 
of the material means of living leads more surely to “mater- 
ialism” than does their possession. The lack focuses the 
mind constantly on the material thing, the possession of 
the material thing releases the mind to other considera- 
tions.” These assertions are not only assumed to be true 
but they are ostensibly adduced as proof that industry is 
not materialistic. Note the word “industry”. Even if the 
foregoing assumptions were true (though they are not) 
they would-prove that men who have material things are 
not materialistic; but, are men who have material things 
“industry”? The original question is still untouched. 

This is not all of the article, but it is sufficient to show 
with what caution readers of today must approach the state- 
ments of current secular periodicals. Arbitrary assertions 
of Mr. Ford or of any other prominent man are worth as 
much, and :no moré, as the arguments alleged to prove 
them.—N. C. B, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Martyr Spirit 


UR Readers have repeatedly 

YQ been entertained and enthused 

by the delightful and often 

brilliant letters with which they have 

been favored by Father Timothy Mc- 

Dermott’s pen. But he has never 

written anything which so _ inspires 

one as this pre- 

sent communica- 

tion. The un- 

happy condi- 

tions now  ob- 

taining in China 

adds greatly to 

the hardships 

that make up 

the common lot 

TIMOTHY Mc- Of our devot- 

DERMOTT ed Missionaries. 

The money of which Father Timothy 

was robbed amounted to about $400. 

Who wants to do himself or herself 

the honor of sending him that amount 

r a contribution towards making up 

that amount? It certainly is an honor 

to be allowed to help this man of God. 

After reading the letter, please don’t 

be satisfied with saying “How sad!” 

or “How thrilling.” Get a money- 

order or write out a check or wrap up 

a bill and send it to THE SIGN, West 

Hoboken, N. J. Let us know that it is 
for Father Timothy. 
Here is his letter: 


After Mass on Sunday, Sept. 9th, I 
left Kienyang for Hungkiang enroute 
to Shenchow. I arrived as far as 
Tungwan without mishap. Three li or 
in American mile below Tungwan, our 
boat was fired upon and then hailed 
to pull for the shore. Being a good 
distance from the shore and knowing 
we had run into the bandits I helped 
the men with the oars in order to run 


by as we did in the same place last 
December. However, there was a 
strong contrary wind blowing and the 
boat remained practically stationary. 
We were greeted with another fusil- 
lade of bullets but owing to the distance 
and strong wind no damage was done. 
I was still inclined to keep going but 
the men were all afraid of being hit. 
Thinking that I might be able to talk 
the bandits into permission to pass un- 
molested and fearing that they would 
soon find the range, I decided to put 
in rather than be responsible for the 
death of any of the men. 

We approached shore at the point of 
thirty odd guns and amid the frantic 
jeering and yelling of the bandits to 
hurry. While yet twenty or more feet 
from the bank the bandits waded out 
to meet us. I called for their leader 
but there was none. I tried to tell 
them that I had come among them to 
preach doctrine and help them, intend- 
ing no harm. One immediately raised 
a knife to strike and snatched my 
glasses from my face. I was then 


dragged into the water and taken tc 
the river bank where I was searched 
while the other bandits overran t 
boat stripping it of everything we hay 
aboard. When they could not find the 
key to my large mission bag, havine 
lost it in the melee, they imagined | 
had it hidden and threatened to shoot 
me if I did not turn it over. After re- 
peated protestations that I had no key 
and repeated threats of killing me 
with guns full cocked at my breast and 
others howling around me with knives, 
I showed them how to break the lock 
with a stone. Then there was a wild 
scramble for the contents. All my 
clothes, my habit, my relic cross, my 
typewriter, my money, watch, bedding, 
food, etc., even my shoes were taken 
from me. When I begged for my 
relics they again prepared to shoot me 
and then proceeded to lead me in 
the hills barefooted and barchead@y 
under the noon day sun at the point 0 
rifles. Having gone some distance I 
was called back to settle an argument 
as to the exact amount of money I 
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had in my bags. They then stripped 
and prepared to settle the argument 
with blows; finally satisfied that ail 
things had been accounted for they 
urned to me again. My boy prostrat- 
od himself on the ground and begged 
them to liberate me. They made a pass 

t his breast with a knife to intimidate 
im and then told us to go. We tar- 
ied long enough to pick up a few 
books that they had scattered on the 
river bank and then started off. 

Lower down the river we were told 
there was another ambuscade of rob- 
bers. The boatmen suggested that I 
walk through the fields and let the 

pty boat go down, thinking to be 

Ft pass thus and I could meet the 
boat nine miles further down stream. 
I consented and one of the boatmen 
took off a pair of straw sandals he had 
been wearing and gave them to me. 
Then I picked up a battered straw hat 
of the bandits had left behind 
when he discovered my sun _ helmet. 
Thus attired I started to walk through 
the cotton fields.) We had not gone 
far when we heard more firing of 
guns along the river. Later we saw in 
the distance some twenty more armed 
We tried to find out from the 
cotton pickers whether they were ban- 
dits or soldiers. The people refused to 
answer. So we knew they were ban- 
dits. Oftimes the bandits protect as 

ll as terrorize the people and the 
@... are quite content to work under 
their protection. Such is the case all 
throughout our locality owing to the 
absence of the soldiers at the front in 
the lower part of the Province. 


We waited some time in the fields 
and when the bandits had disappeared 
we started tramping along again and 
succeeded in evading them. I argued 
with the men that now we had nothing 
more to be stolen, it made no difference 
if we fell into their hands. But they 
maintained it would be much worse, 
for owing to their disappointment in 
not obtaining any spoils, they would 
either kill me or hold me for ransom, 
as seemed to have been the intention 
of the bandits we had already encount- 
ers 
st 
w 


one 


men. 


d. Some distance further down 
eam I was glad to find our boat 
iting. Aside from the inconvenience 
of the straw sandals which hurt at ev- 
ery step, plus the terrible glare of the 
sun deprived of glasses and helmet, I 
had not eaten a thing since early morn- 
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ing and it was now three in the after- 
noon. 

We again boarded the sampan and 
started for Lungtoungan where I[ 
hoped to obtain a guard to escort me 
to Kiangkou where Father Flavian 
was to meet me. We found two other 
boats tied up there that had been rob- 
bed that day by the same bandits. We 
were unable to procure a guard. How- 
ever, we had to proceed for I 
penniless, without bedding and only 
the light clothing I had on my back, 
while the boatmen had a little dry rice 
which the bandits refused to take as it 
was not good enough to suit them. 
Ten li further down stream I managed 
to procure four soldiers only on the 
condition that I would pay each one 
three dollars a day and his meals. Not 
having any money and counting on 
meeting Father Flavian at Kiangkou 
about ten miles further down stream, 
I persuaded them to come along. 

We reached Kiangkou after dark 
without mishap only to find a letter 
there telling me that Father Flavian 
could not leave his mission owing to 
fighting nearby and he was obliged to 
remain to protect his Mission and 
Christians. I was greatly disappointed; 


was 


but succeeded in begging two tiao, or 
sixty cents American money, to buy 
some vegetables and oil ior the boat- 
men and myself. A Pagan lent me 
some bedding, and I had a bowl of rice, 
and turned in to sleep on a pile of 
straw in a windowless room, only to 
find that the rats had a nest under me 
in the straw and strongly objected to 
my invasion. The soldiers quartered 
themselves outside my door but despite 
their noise and arguments I was soon 
asleep. 

The next morning early I was up 
and aroused the soldiers and boatmen 
and started for Chenki eighteen or 
twenty away. I ate whatever 
the boatmen had managed to cook for 
themselves and the soldiers and about 
noon we reached Chenki. Poor Fr. 
Vincent was very much excited when 
he saw me walking in with my straw 
sandles and a five days’ growth of 
beard. I was a sorry spectacle indeed. 
I borrowed some money from him, 
bought a pair of socks and Chinese 
slippers, paid off the soldiers, borrow- 
ed some bedding, etc. and had a good 
meal. I then sent a telegram to the 
Vice Consul in Changsha and one to 
Kienyang Mandarin per P. Hipollyto. 


miles 
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\bout three p. m. we started for Pusih, 
six miles down stream. There we put 
up for the night, had our rice and pep- 
pers, and ascertained that there were 
apparently no bandits between us and 
Shenchow. The next day I reached 
Shenchow about five in the afternoon. 
I found Father Paul taking care of the 
Mission in the absence of Fathers 
and Dominic. Father Paul 
and Brother Lambert did everything 
to make me comfortable and induce 
me to forget what the past few days 
had brought me. 

Since then I have informed the 
Military and Civil authorities of the 

Yair and am awaiting developments 
while resting up and taking things 
easy for a few days. I have suffered 
no ill effects other than a constant 
severe headache owing to the priva- 
tion of my glasses and the strain on my 
eyes. I am going to make a little 
Retreat and then start back. Just how 
I shall get back I don’t know but 1 
have a two weeks journey ahead of 
me and six days of it will be in the 
dangerous territory, but my presence 
is required there immediately owing to 
a property question that is under dis- 
cussion and the Kienyang Mandarin 
shall probably wish me to return ow- 
ing to this matter and to see what steps 
can be taken to recover the property 
if possible. 

From a rough estimate the money 
and personal effects stolen amount to 
about four hundred American dollars, 
not including the articles of devotion 
which are beyond a money value. I 
may be able to get a few soldiers for 
a guard in passing through the ban- 
dit-infested territory, but Hunan is in 
an awful state of confusion owing to the 
Civil War which has called the soldiers 
away from our territory and leaves us 
at the mercy of the bandits. I would 
like to await Father Dominic’s return 
with the new men, but they may be 
delayed indefinitely as their journey 

s through one of the theatres of war. 

For the rest I have much to be 
thankful for. This past month the res- 
ponses of the First Lesson have struck 
me forcibly:-“Si bona suscepimus de 
manu Dei, mala autem quare non sus- 
tineamus? Dominus dedit, Dominus 
ibstulit; sicut Domino placuit, ita fac- 
tum est; sit nomen Domini benedic- 
tum.” (If we have received good things 
at the hand of the Lord, why should 


Leopold 
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INTERIOR OF THE DRAGON’S CAVE 


we not receive evil? The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away. As it 
hath pleased the Lord, -so be it done. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.) I 
had a presentiment before leaving 
Kienyang that something was going 
to happen and told Father Kevin of it. 
He laughed, but I replied that were it 
not for the fact that Father Flavian 
had promised to be in Kiankou and 
I had no way of sending a message to 
him I would not leave Kienyang. 
When the guns were placed at my 
breast and everything prepared to kill 
me, those words rang in my years and 
without a tremor I told the Lord I 
was ready if that was the way He wish- 
ed me to go out of life, and opening 
my arms I told them to shoot if they 
would. Again when I was being led a 
captive I recalled all the stories of the 
Missionaries and others that have rec- 
ently been captured and I was content. 
They asked me how much money I had 





A pious a is requested in 
the prayers and works of the 
Readers of THE SIGN in behalf of the 
following, recently deceased. 


REV. FR. WILLIAH J. McADAM 
SISTER VERONICA LENAHAN 
SISTER MARY TALITHA, 0O.S.D 
DELIA KANE 
ALFRED WILLMOTT 
VINCENT NEWMAN 
WILLIAM HEANY 
MARY G. OHL 
vant a Sore 

NNY SURGENT 
MRS. CONDON 


May their souls and all the souls 
of the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. 
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and thinking they spoke of a ransom, | 
replied that all my money was in my 
bags and they had all of that. Thus | 
was penniless. However, God appar 
ently only wanted to try me and 
was then liberated; with all the gun: 
that were levelled at me by all thirt: 
of them and the knives that wer: 
brandished in front of me, it is a mir 
acle of God’s grace that I escape: 
without even a scratch. For all of which 
I am grateful and offered a Mass o! 
thanksgiving to our Blessed Mother as 
soon as I reached here. 

F. TIMOTHY, CP. 





From Hankow to Changteh vd 


Two Exciting Rides, 


ATHER Arthur Benson, C.P. 
ri favors us with his first com- 
munication to THE SIGN. In 

it he graphically describes the event 
attendant upon the trip made by the 
third band of Passionist Missionaries 
from Hankow to Changteh. A brief 
3 note informs us 

that the mis- 

sionaries have 

arrived at their 

destina tion, 

Shenchowfu, and 

that they are 

vigorously  tak- 


ing up the ardy- 
ous duties | 
signed to th 


FR. ARTHUR BENSON in the Province 
of North Hunan. 

Father Arthur writes: 

The devil is certainly doing his level 
best to prevent the third band of Pas- 
sionists from reaching their mission 
in Hunan. After a fire on board the 
boat that brought us over, and twenty- 
six hours in the worst typhoon that the 
China sea has seen in a long time, and 
a week spent in getting a boat to take 
us from Shanghai to Hankow we ran 
into a veritable stone wall in the latter 
place. The prophecy of old, however, 
“and She shall crush thy head” was 
again fulfilled. We placed ourselves 
and the trip we were about to take 
under the patronage of our Blessed 
Mother and “never was it heard of that 
any sought her protection and was ‘eit 
unaided.” 

Usually at this time of the year 
there should be no difficulty in getng 


o 
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a boat to Changteh. The Japanese run 
me quite elegant river boats from 
ankow to Changteh. But upoa 
quiry we were told that the river 
as unusually low and the Japanese 
vats would not attempt the trip. The 
ily thing left was to take passage on 
Chinese launch. After much ado 
out nothing—three days arguing to 
nelude the purchase of six tickets— 
found ourselves on board the 
inese boat Fu-shen. 
[t was with a slight nervous tension 
that we set sail on Saturday, Sept. 
8th, about 10 p. m. The Fu-shen had 
just returned from Changteh bringing 
©: others two Spanish Fathers to 


one ew ose a &’  @ 


kow. The story they told us was 

*" no means assuring. At a certain 
part of the trip the bandits had held 
up the boat and robbed the Chinese 
passengers of everything. On meeting 
the two Missionaries they began to 
apologize, saying they were not real 
bandits but soldiers looking for spies. 
Then, saving as much face as they 
could, they withdrew without molest- 
ing the priests. This story and num- 
erous others of the same sort but with 
more harrowing details were by no 
means beneficial to any of us who 
might be troubled with insomnia. 

The trip from Hankow to Changteh 
on a Chinese boat usually takes about 
four or five days. There is one stop 
made at a city called Yochow. We 

hed there without any difficulty, 

, finding everything quiet, in that 
place decided to proceed. About three 
o'clock Monday afternoon we reached 
Nan-hu a little village along Tung- 
ting Lake. We were running along at 
full speed when suddenly the crew of 
a passing Chinese boat coming from 
the opposite direction began waving 
madly at us and shouted warnings for 

s to turn back, screaming that there 
were armed bandits lying in wait 
directly ahead. Our boat slowed down 
at once and started to swing around, 
but the impetus of the speed we had 
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been making had already 
into the range of bandits. 
lets began to whiz about us. Luckily 
we were end on at the time. If we 
had been caught in a broad-side posi- 
tion the toll of the bullets certainly 
would have been heavy. As it was we 
did not go unscathed. One bullet enter- 
ing the door-way of the chief-engine- 
er’s cabin went through two four-inch 
beams. To obtain better protection he 
arose and closed the door and just as 
he had done so 


carried us 
The bul- 


another bullet went 
through the panel of the door enter- 
ing his left side a little in front of 
the kidney and came out the right side 
presumably through the kidney, and 
lodged in the wall. 


A brisk fire was kept up from the 
bank. Three bullets landed in parts 
near our cabin, but, fortunately none 
of us were hit. At this point the 
river is very narrow and we noticed 
that there were several bodies lying on 
the side from where the firing was 
coming, as well as some floating in the 
water. As soon as the launch was 
turned it went full speed down the 
river and in a short time was out of 
danger. 


It was not till then that we realized 
in what great danger we had been. 
There was a band of Protestant mis- 
sionaries on board bound for Changteh 
and points further in the interior. And 
let me say here that this fact was an 
inspiration. Here were some eight or 
nine women and half a dozen little 
kiddies putting up with hardships of a 
Chinese boat, braving the dangers of 
the bandits and soldiers. They were 
on their way to the interior where they 
would have to rough it the same as we 
do. Their zeal is surely to be emulated. 

Our next move was to brush up on 
our first aid knowledge. On examin- 
ing the wounded man it was seen that 
nothing could be done except to clean 
the wounds and bandage them. That 
being done Father Dominic remained 


with him trying in every possible way 
to relieve his great pain. For a while 
it seemed the poor victim might live 
till we arrived at a hospital. But 
about six o'clock he began to sink 
rapidly. Then it was we saw why AI- 
mighty God had us make this trip. Fr. 
Dominic instructed the man and just 
ten minutes before he died baptized 
him, giving him the name Gabriel. 

Our boat soon returned to Yochow 
and there we learned that we had best 
return immediately to Hankow. This 
we did and Wednesday morning, Sept. 
12, we were back at the Procuration, 
just as far advanced to our mission as 
we had been a week ago. But we all 
felt vastly repaid for our loss of fare, 
time and the hardships we had to put 
up with, for these were in one side of 
the scale and in the other another soul 
won for Jesus Crucified. 


Our next move was to try every 
conceivable manner to get a boat go- 
ing to Changteh. Wednesday night 
we were pretty glum. After searching 
and inquiring all afternoon it seemed 
that there was nothing doing, except 
for a very slight chance of some freight 
boat breaking the rule and taking us 
to our destination, but even this would 
not be before Saturday. Then it was 
that our Blessed Mother came to our 
aid. Thursday at noon a boy came 
with a message to call up a certain 
Mr. Caswell. This gentleman was a 
Protestant missionary belonging to the 
Holiness Mission. Together with his 
wife and children he had been on the 
ill-fated Fu-shen with us. On calling 
up we received the glad and welcome 
news that a Japanese steamer had just 
gotten in from Changteh and would 
return at daybreak the next day. 


You can imagine the grand rush this 
news threw us into. Here it was past 
twelve and we had to see if we could 
get passage on the boat and to have 
our baggage put on it. And this item 
means much over here. There are no 
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express companies to engage, not even 
a horse and wagon to hire. The only 
way is to get a crowd of coolies to 
carry it. We got on the move im- 
mediately and after a lot of fuss and 
trouble finally found ourselves on the 
Yuen Kiang Maru. We were not able 
to obtain cabins in the part of the boat 
reserved for foreigners as the band of 
Protestant missioners had taken pas- 
sage on the steamer and took up the 
entire space with their number of 
twenty-six. We were given first class 
Chinese berths. 

Friday morning Sept. 14, we were 
again headed for Changteh. With the 
coming of dawn we were able to get 
our bearings. It was with surprise ani 
a feeling of security that we discover- 
ed our boat was armored. As a rule 
the Jap boats are left alone. But evi- 
dently the captain was taking no 
And well he didn’t. 

These steamers are much faster than 
the Chinese and make the trip in thirty- 
six to forty hours. Early before dawn 
Saturday morning we were back to 
Yochow. From there on the trip was 
made under a severe nervous tension. 
We were sure of passing through the 
bandit-infested region and whether or 
not, they would touch a Jap boat was 
to be seen. The captain made up his 
mind that if they were to board his 
boat they would do so while he was 
going full steam ahead. He would stop 
for no one. Consequently the first of- 
ficer came around and gave us instruc- 


tions. 


chances. 


The sheets of steel used as armor 
were so placed as to correspond in 
position with sheets on the other side 
of the boat. If any shooting occured 
we were to take up our place on the 
opposite side from the firing behind 
the armor. In this position we would 
be comparatively safe. A set of sig- 
nals were given us directing to what 
side of the boat we were to take up our 
One blow of the horn—all 
to the larboard: two blows—to the 
starboard. 


positions. 


We were under more or less strain 
Our ears were on the alert 
for the horn, our eyes were constantly 
focussed on the chief officer who kept 
look-out with a pair of field 
Then the irony of fate. The 
chief officer left his post for a few 
moments to give some instructions to 
the men in the engine room. He waz 


all Friday. 


the 


glasses. 
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gone only a minute or two when the 
captain who was watching. from the 
pilot house sent an urgent call for 
him. Sensing danger we all found 
places of safety. And sure enough 
just as we rounded a turn in the river 
there were nine or ten men with 
levelled rifles calling to us to stop. 
We did not and they did not fire. After 
a while our breath came back. But not 
for long. At frequent intervals we 
would pass groups of armed men. It 
was a pitiable sight to watch the 
women and children, mothers with 
their babies hurrying from one side 
to the other, taking up positions of saf- 
ety. Soon dusk came and then the 
darkness. 


About eight o’clock Friday evening 
we saw in the darkness the outlines 
of four large Chinese boats coming our 
way. What worried us was that they 
were full of men, whether soldiers or 
bandits we did not know. As they 
got nearer they separated, two going 
to the right of us and the other two 
to the left. As they drew near we saw 
that they were armed soldiers. Again 
whether it was the Jap flag that saved 
us we do not know. But on coming 
alongside us contented themselves 
with just looking. 

We were due to arrive at Changteh 
about ten o'clock. And for the last 
hour of the trip we passed nothing but 
boat loads of soldiers. Whether they 
were a defeated army leaving the city, 
or a band off to loot some towns up the 
river was left to be found out when 
we arrived. As the gates of the city 
would be closed we remained on the 
steamer all night, and early Sunday 
morning we went to the mission of 
the Spanish Fathers. 

After saying Mass we sat down to 
talk to Father Vincent and found out 
that the state of affairs in Changteh 
was pretty quiet. Now we are getting 
together our baggage again and some 
food, making ready for the last leg 
of our journey up to Shenchowfu. We 
have hired a large Chinese junk and 
have the Stars and Stripes flying on 
it. This is to let the soldiers know it 
is the property of Americans. These 
Chinese soldiers have very taking 
ways and as a result there are very few 
boats that don’t belong to them. 

The trip up the river to Shenchowfu 
will take about ten days. So the 
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twenty-fifth of Sept. ought to see us at 
our destinations. It will surely be 
fervent Te Deum that we chant when 
we arrive. 





Appreciating the Heat 


L a letter recently received fromm 
Father Kevin he gives the fo!- 
lowing account of himself: 

When a fellow is exceedingly busy 
he naturally trusts to the commcn 
sense of his many friends to pardon 
his seeming neglect of their welcome 
[oe letters. 

In despair [ 
am asking 
these k 
friends to par- 
don me for not 
being more 
prompt in ac- 
knowledging all 
their kindness. 
ee No doubt the 
FR. KEVIN MURRAY Readers of The 
Sign have long since learned of the 
transfer of my companion, Fr. Timothy. 
Just when I was beginning to realize 
how great was my need of a compan- 
ion he was taken away from me. I 
am anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the last band of Passionists. The new 
Missionaries are expected in Shen- 
chowfu almost any day. But when I 
shall have the happiness of meeting 
them is hard to say. In all prob 
ity I'll have to go down to Shench 
fu to get my new companion, just as 
Father Timothy came down to lasso 
me. 


I'll be more than glad to see those 
Brethren of mine—yet—the trip of 
Yuanchow to Schenchowiu is nothing 
to brag about. I went down there 
once—some two months ago. It was 
necessary for me to go and therefore 
there was no choice but’ for me to ‘hit 
the trail,’ in the hottest season of the 
year. 

To appreciate real heat, if one can 
be said to actually appreciate it, you 
have to come to China. I can stand a 
great amount of it but there is a limit. 
All I will say is that the next time I 
set out it will have to be cooler 
weather. 

It was a hot trip for me in anotlier 
sense—bandits. Thousands of bancits 
infest our district, especially along 
the river between here and Schen- 











chowfu. I took a chance in going and 

oming. It was a fearful trip. More 
than once I narrowly escaped capture. 
However Divine Providence guided my 
steps until I finally arrived home safe 
and sound. I was never more glad to 
get home. 

At present there are two priests held 
for ransom by these bandits. If the 
bandits do not get the required sum of 
noney they may kill these Fathers. I 
am only a little fellow but I would be 
vorth my weight in gold to these fel- 
ows. But then I am a fairly good 

inter and they are fairly poor shots. 
Besides I am not much of a target. 

Thus far the bandits have not mol- 

d our little town. You can never 

when they will swoop down on a 
town and carry out their fiendish work 
oi destroying property, killing the peo- 
ple or taking them into captivity which 
is worse than death. 

A few miles from Hankow the ban- 
dits recently destroyed an entire town 
by fire, carrying off men, women and 
children. The women and children 
they sold. The men they are holding 
for ransom. 

I would give you some _ further 
details about conditions here but time 
is most precious and doubtless the 
other Fathers will write you. It looks 
as though it will be many a year be- 
fore peace and harmony return to these 
poor people. 
+. construction of my poor little 

el has given me not a little worry. 
I'll be lucky if I get it finished before 
my hair turns gray. Oh, well, then I'll 
be venerable! 

Since Father Timothy left here for 
his new Mission I have had to fall in 
line for many extra duties. If it is 
not one thing it is another. Daily I 
have my patients to attend to. They 
come in with all kinds of trouble. i 
am called upon to treat every kind of 
disease. I have had to doctor the most 
disgusting ulcers, sores and wounds. 
Sometimes I am almost forced to throw 
up my hands at the very sight of their 
sores. It is only the thought of Christ’s 
Passion, the Scourging, the Crowning 
and the Crucifixion, that gives me cour- 
age and ever spurs me on to do more 
for these poor souls. 

At present I have on my hands a 
child with tuberculosis. What a piti- 
able sight! If only the proper care 
and attention had been given her in 
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the beginning we might have hoped 
to save her. It was too late when they 
finally brought her to the Senn Fu. 

A few months ago every child at the 
Mission contracted an eye disease. 
Three and four times a day I had to 
bathe their eyes. And so I say it is 
always something. Time flies, but 
never a moment is here in 
Yuanchow. 

By the way I just pass the mark in 
good old English! Some 
me if I can sing in Chinese. I wish I 
could say ‘Yes!’ It was the Feast of 
All Saints last year that I heard the 
first sermon in Chinese. That was the 
day after our arrival in China. I deter- 


wasted 


one asked 











FATHER DOMINIC STILL KEEPS SMIL- 
ING AMID MANY OBSTACLES 
mined then, that if at all possible, I 
would have my first Chinese sermon 
ready for All Saints this year. I am 
trying hard to get it ready and feel 
confident that I will be prepared in 
time. There has been so much work 
that my study time has been rather 

shortened. 

All the Passionists in China are 
eagerly looking forward to the arrival 
of the next band. We need more 
Priests—as many as we can get. It is 
the intention of the Passionists to 
found a real monastery in China. It 
may be a new idea but it is something 
really needed. May Almighty God 
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hasten the day when the midnight 
chant of a Passionist Comuunity will 
resound throughout the pagan realm 
of China. 


Our Lord once said: “Ask and you 
shall receive.” We need help, not 
only financially, but even more s9, 
spiritually. We want the Readers of 
THE SIGN to help us. None are so 
poor that they cannot at least pray 
for us. 

As this letter will, in all probability 
be the last one to reach America in 
time for the Christmas number of 
THE SIGN, I take this occasion to 
wish one and all a blessed and joyful 
Christmas. May the Infant Saviour 
grant you all graces in abundance. 





In the War Zone 


All China seems to be in turmoil. 
At the present time the Province of 
Hunan is over-run with bandits and 
with soldiers who are frequently as 
bad, if not worse than the bandits. 

In a letter dated September Ist, 
1923 and received here October 27th, 
Father Raphael also informs us of war 
now being waged within his territory. 

“We quote: Just a line to thank the 
Readers of THE SIGN for their gen- 
erosity. Many grateful thanks for 
the donations which have helped us 
accomplish so much for the glory of 
our Crucified Saviour. 

We are now in the midst of war. It 
would seem as though Changteh and 
Shenchowfu have discovered some 
reason to go to war and so they are at 
it hot and heavy. 

All communications are held up. I 
am practically cut off from all news. 
All my mail has been withheld. 

I am more than usually busy so that 
this sense of isolation is more bear- 
able. It would be useless to write 
letters. I am taking a chance with this 
and would like to know how long it 
takes to reach you. 

Since neither Paotsing nor Yung- 
shunfu have any telegraph I am un- 
able to get in touch with the other 
Fathers. 

Please ask the Readers of THE 
SIGN to pray that God may soon 
restore peace. 


FR. RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. 
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Eugenics. By Valere Fallon, S. J. 
Translated by Ernest C. Messenger, 
Ph. D. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
40 cents. ; 

This interesting pamphlet of sixty 
Eugenics by the eminent 
Father Valere Fallon, Prof- 
essor at Louvain University, will be 
welcomed by such Catholics as are 
desirous of knowing the true and the 
false on this subject. There is so 
much propaganda stuff issued about 
this question that suspicion is the 
natural feeling with which to regard 
any such publication. However, since 
there is nothing so bad as not to have 
some good in it, so with eugenics. 
The author shows the good points and 
condemns the vicious extremes to 
which the theory is carried by many 
of its ardent but ignorant defenders. 
The brochure will be valuable as a 
guide to physicians and professors of 
moral theology. R ©... 


pages on 
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Church Latin for Beginners. An 
Elementary Course of Exercises in Ec- 
clesiastical Latin. By J. E. Lowe, 
M. A. With a Note by Canon Barry, 
D. D., and a Foreword by the Rev. 
R. A. Knox, M. A. Benziger Brothers, 
New York. $2.35. 

This neat book, while not intended 
to supplant the more extensive Latin 
Grammars, holds a place of its own 
and supplies a long-felt want. To relig- 
ious and priests who habitually recite 
the Divine Office and who wish a bet- 
ter grasp upon the idiom of the psalms 
and the liturgical hymns, this little 
volume will prove most useful. It will 
be particularly helpful in those relig- 
ious communities of women wherein a 
choir observance is kept, and wherein 
a knowledge of Latin sufficient to 
ensure an intelligent following of the 
exercises is demanded. Such of the 
laity as are desirous of acquainting 
themselves better with the official lan- 
guage of the Church will be aided by a 
study of this very simple grammar 
“Church Latin For Beginners” is a key 
to a fuller understanding of the Vul- 
gate and the Liturgy, “twin portals by 
which we enter upon our own domain 


as Christians who have received from 
Papal Rome the inspired word of God 
in the language best adapted to blend 
human and divine.” A close study of 
this work cannot fail to bring the 
student into closer touch with the spirit 
of Christ and His Church. The recita- 
tion of the Divine Office and assist- 
ance at the public functions of the 
Church will thus become a pleasure 
and a source of real spiritual profit. 
U. M. 

The Story of Our Lord. By Kath- 
arine Tynan. With Prefactory Letter 
to the Author from His Eminence 
Cardinal Logue. Benziger Brothers. 
New York. $1.50. 

In his letter of commendation to the 
author His Eminence writes: “I can 
see for myself, what I would naturally 
expect in anything coming from your 
pen, that it is written in simple, pure, 
correct English. Hence I cordially 


recommend it as a very suitable and 
very useful book for the religious 


instruction of children.” We may add 
that this neat volume has the neces- 
sary qualities to make it attractive to 
the youthful reader. The chapters 
are brief; besides including the chief 
incidents in the Saviour’s life, they em- 
brace the more important parables. 
Thus the reader while carried along 
by the interest of the story will un- 
consciously absorb the main truths of 
faith. Eight full-page, colored illus- 
trations will help to fix the outstanding 
events in the child’s mind and will go 
far in helping the author’s aim of 
exciting in the hearts of children a 
lively - affection for their Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Cc. O. G. 


The Cable. By Marion A. Taggart. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. $2.00. 

A delightful novel built about living 
characters and interesting throughout. 
An absorbing study ot a young girl 
who to her gay buoyant disposition 
united no small degree of sound com- 
mon sense. How she wavered be- 
tween human love and God-given 
principle, the sacrifice it cost her to 
remain true, and how she emerged 
purified and possessing a new outlook 
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on life and its realities—these features 
of the book will appeal to all lovers o: 
good fiction. A special merit of thi 
novel is the admirable and forcefu 
way it sets forth the stand of th 
Catholic Church on marriage and di 
vorce, and the vivid manner in whic 
it illustrates, even from a natural poin 
of view, the evils that follow a disreg- 
ard of those laws with which the 
Church encircles the married sta 
Many who in the blindness and | 
of love are willing to set at naught th 
laws both of God and man come, in 
their calmer moments, to realize the 
unreasonableness of their position, and 
in the end admit, as so many others 
have admitted, that “the Church is 
right.” This is a novel with a univer- 
sal appeal. It can with fruit be put 
into the hands of Catholics and non- 
Catholics. It will make a very accept- 
able Christmas gift. aA. &. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Notice here does not preclude sub- 
sequent review) 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN. With Introduction and 
Annotations. By Madame Cecilia. 
Benziger Brothers. New York. " 


KEEP THE GATE. Rev. a ) 
Williams, S. J. Benziger Brothers. 
New York. $1.50. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A 
Novel. By Martin J. Scott. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. New York. $1.75. 


TALKS TO BOYS. By Joseph P. 
Conway, S. J. Benziger Brothers. 
New York. 25 cents. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS. By 
Lucile Borden. The Macmillan Co, 
New York. $2.25. 


. FIRST NOTIONS OF HOLY WRiT. 


For Readers, Students, Enquirers. By 
Cuthbert Lattey, S. J., M. A. Prof- 
essor of Holy Scripture at Saint 
Beuno’s College, North Wales, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


VIOLA HUDSON. A Novel. By 
Isabel Clarke. Benziger Brothers. 
New York. $2.25. 














HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 


to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. 


regard it is such! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a_ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 


MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
Why not start a Circle 


and girls. 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

_ Designated gifts and contribv- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


_An easy way of helping the Mis- 

sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. Approximate cost of build- 


ing: 


Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 
Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month, 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no _ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 
Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 
THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 


many have 


asked for Dime 


Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 


you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 


KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 
Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
is with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding Fischer.) Net 
$1.50, postage 10 cents. 
SODALITY CONFERENCE 
By Rev. E. F. Garesche, S. J. 
Talks on the Sodality Rules 
A book that fills a long felt want by directors and 
others within whose province it falls to impart in- 
struction to Sodalists. However, the scope of its use- 
fulness is not confined to Directors of Sodalists alone, 
but extends to officers and persons especially inter- 
ested in this line of work. Net $2.75, postage 15 cents. 


VIOLA HUDSON By Isabel C. Clark 
A Novel 
Revealing a deep, compassionate 
vision of human drama, she tells 
the story of a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
: fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
Ss time and convention rather than 
=" aa | barter her spiritual heritage for a 
Mess of pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 
Net $2.00, postage 15 cents. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 


In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 
Hunan, China, their friend®@ 
are urged to form Mission | 
Circles. These Circles are 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. It may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 






































FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd ot. West Hoboken, N. J 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 





TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


Superior Service of the Highest 


Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 














UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 











KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


Tie 


An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 

















The _ Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By THE Very Rev. Fetix Warp, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of the 
Passionist Order with special chapters on its 
growth in the United States. 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a personal appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 
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THe PASSIONISTS 


ne pellx ward. ch 


forreerceove  LHE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 











STATEMENT OF CONDITION | A 
OF 


Highland Trust Company Banking 
Of New Hersey © 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 5 
AT TRANSFER STATION House 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. of Merit 


t Close of Business, December 30, 1922 











RESOURCES 
Stocks and Bonds ..........%. $1,780,911.36 
fortwages <6 visws ina ccaeeinest 1,060,203.41 
ans (Demand and Time) ... 155,850.00 
Purchased: sy .iiass cones 783,625.17 
anking House ...... as gees Soi | 
Furniture and Fixtures ...... 1.00 
h ont Hatid: -coeckvis co oc see 69,514.90 
ue from. Banks~ iced. cccsen 252,434.18 OUR 
Kccrued Interest: ..ccscccreses 31,287.05 ae le te 
Po ee ee |) FRIENDLINESS 
$4,219,068.29 4ND 
LIABILITIES : ae eee ose 
Capital $300,000.00 HELPFl ENESS TO 
APITAL cowseenceverereesesesvere BY ’ . 
irplus and Profits ........... 103,571.34 OUR PATRONS IS 
BOSItG cc cereeenkeass bios ose 3,815,496.95 ; ee 
SS A VALUABLE 
wcceners ASSET NOT 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the 


LISTED 


assets of the Company 





2 Per Cent Interest 
Allowed. on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 





USINESS. FIRMS. and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


j 


ll business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 
OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Saturdays, 9 A. M, to 12 
Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
§:30 P.M 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 
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